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WE  do  not  usually  think  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  novel.  Defoe’s 
first  full-length  work  of  fiction  seems  to  fall  more  naturally 
into  place  with  Faust,  Don  Juan  and  Don  Qjiixote,  the  great 
myths  of  our  civilization.  What  these  myths  are  about  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  say.  Their  basic  plots,  their  enduring  images,  all 
exhibit  a  single-minded  pursuit  by  the  protagonist  of  one  of  the 
characteristic  aspirations  of  Western  man.  Each  of  their  heroes 
embodies  an  arete  and  a  hubris,  an  exceptional  prowess  and  a 
vitiating  excess,  in  spheres  of  action  that  arc  peculiarly  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  culture.  Don  Quixote,  the  impetuous  generosity  and 
the  limiting  blindness  of  chivalric  idealism;  Don  Juan,  pursuing 
and  at  the  same  time  tormented  by  the  idea  of  boundless 
experience  of  women;  Faustus,  the  great  knower,  his  curiosity 
always  unsatisfied,  and  therefore  damned., 

Crusoe  does  not  at  first  seem  a  likely  companion  for  these 
other  culture-heroes.  They  lose  the  world  for  an  idea;  he  for 
gain.  Their  aspirations  are  conscious,  and  defiant,  so  that  when 
retribution  comes  it  is  half  expected  and  already  understood; 
idiereas  Robinson  Crusoe  disclaims  either  heroism  or  pride; 
he  stolidly  insists  that  he  is  no  more  than  he  seems,  that  you 
would  do  it  too  in  the  circumstances. 

Yet  of  his  apotheosis  there  can  be  no  doubt.  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  had  appeared  at  least  700 
editions,  translations  and  imitations,  not  to  mention  a  popular 
eighteenth-century  pantomime,  and  an  opera  by  Offenbach.' 

*  For  a  survey  of  the  work  done  on  this  subject,  with  very  full  references,  see 
Fmup  Babccxsc  Gove,  The  Inutgvuuy  Voyage  in  Prose  Fiction  . . .  (New  York,  1941). 
The  study  of  Robinsonaden  is  particularly  connected  with  the  name  of  Hermann 
Ullrich,  author  of  Robinson  und  Robinsonaden  (Weimar,  i8g8),  and  Defoes  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Gesckichte  eines  Weltbuches  (Leipzig,  1924).  H.  C.  Hut^ns  has  studied  the 
early  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Its  Printing  (New  York, 

S5),  and  William-Edward  Mann  is  responsible  for  a  useful  study  of  Robinson 
wi  en  France  (Paris,  1916). 
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There  are  other  more  picturesque  examples  of  his  fame.  In 
1848,  an  enterprising  French  industrialist  started  a  restaurant 
up  a  tree,  a  particularly  fine  chestnut  in  a  wood  near  Paris: 
he  called  it  ‘Robinson’,  and  now  restaurateurs  vie  for  the  title 
in  a  village  of  that  name.*  And  ‘un  robinson’  has  become  a 
popular  term  for  a  large  umbrella. 

Nor,  as  Virginia  Woolf  has  pointed  out,*  is  he  usually  thought 
of  as  a  hero  of  fiction.  Instead,  partly  because  of  Defoe’s 
verisimilitude  and  partly  for  deeper  reasons,  his  author’s  name 
has  been  forgotten,  while  he  himself  has  acquired  a  kind  of 
semi-historical  status,  like  the  traditional  heroes  of  myth. 
When  his  story  appeared  it  is  reported  to  have  been  ‘universally 
received  and  credited  as  a  genuine  history’;*  and  we  today  can 
surely  apply  to  it  Malinowski’s  description  of  primitive  myths: 
‘It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  fiction,  such  as  we  read  today  in  a  | 
novel,  but  it  is  a  living  reality,  believed  to  have  once  happened  I 
in  primeval  times,  and  continuing  ever  since  to  influence  the 
world  and  human  destinies.’* 

Almost  universally  known,  almost  universally  thought  of  as 
at  least  half  real,  he  cannot  be  refused  the  status  of  myth.  But 
the  myth  of  what? 

It  is  at  first  difficult  to  answer,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  the  later  portions  of  the  Crusoe  trilogy. .  For  Defoe  at 
once  cashed  in  on  the  success  of  the  Strange  and  Surprisitu 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  two  other  books,  the  Fartha 
Adventures  and  the  Serious  Reflections.  They  complicate  the 
answer  because,  though  the  character  is  the  same,  he  is  no 
longer  on  the  island.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  need  to  consider 
them  in  detail.  Myth  always  tends  in  transmission  to  be 
whittled  down  to  a  single,  significant  situation.  Hardly  anyone 
knows  the  later  books  of  the  trilogy;  the  stark  facts  of  the  hero’i 
island  existence  occupy  almost  all  our  attention,  and  the  rest  is 
largely  forgotten,  or  plays  a  very  secondary  role.  Even  the 
other  portions  of  the  first  volume  of  the  trilogy,  comprising  the 
early  adventures  and  the  eventual  return  to  civilization, 
though  better  known,  are  hardly  part  of  the  myth,  which 

^  Ren£  Pottier,  Histoire  d'm  Village  (Paris,  1941),  pp.  171-4. 

*  Defoe,  The  Common  Reader,  First  Series  (London,  1925). 

*  Cit.  Klax  Gunther,  Entstehwigsgexhichle  von  Defoes  RMnson  Crusoe  (Griefswald, 

1909),  p.  39.  *Myth  in  Prmitioe  Psychology  (London,  1936),  pp. 
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retains  only  the  island  episode.  But  even  if  we  ask  what  is  the 
essential  social  meaning  of  that  one  episode,  that  solitude, 
many  answers  suggest  themselves. 

Defoe  himself  gives  two  main  explanations  for  Crusoe’s 
solitude.  At  times  Crusoe  feels  he  is  being  punished  for  ir- 
religion;‘  at  others  for  his  filial  disobedience  in  leaving  home 
—  in  the  Farther  Adventures  he  even  accuses  himself  of  having 
‘killed  his  father’.*  But  Crusoe  as  a  man  isolated  from  God,  or 
as  a  modem  Oedipus,  is  not  our  subject  here.  For  the  myth  as 
it  has  taken  shape  in  our  minds  is  surely  not  primarily  about 
religious  or  psychological  alienation,  nor  even  about  solitude 
as  such.  Crusoe  lives  in  the  imagination  mainly  as  a  triumph  of 
human  achievement  and  enterprise,  and  as  a  favourite  example 
of  the  elementary  processes  of  political  economy.  So,  in  our 
attempt  to  understand  the  causes  for  Crusoe’s  apotheosis,  we 
will  look  first  at  the  relationship  of  his  story  to  some  of  the 
enduring  traits  of  our  social  and  economic  history. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  related  to  three  essential 
themes  of  modem  civilization — which  we  can  briefly  designate 
as  ‘Back  to  Nature’,  ‘The  Dignity  of  Labour’  and  ‘Economic 
Man’.  Robinson  Cmsoe  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
culture-hero  representing  all  three  of  these  related  but  not 
wholly  congment  ideas.  It  is  tme  that  if  we  examine  what 
Defoe  actually  wrote,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  intended,  it 
appears  that  Robinson  Crusoe  hardly  supports  some  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  uses  to  which  the  pressure  of  the  needs  of  our  society  has 
made  it  serve.  But  this,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  status 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  myth,  for  we  learn  as  much  from  the 
varied  shapes  that  a  myth'  takes  in  men’s  minds,  as  from  the 
form  in  which  it  first  arose.  It  is  not  an  author,  but  a  society, 
that  metamorphoses  a  story  into  a  myth,  by  retaining  only 
what  its  unconscious  needs  dictate,  and  forgetting  everything  else. 

I 

The  term  ‘Back  to  Nature’  covers  the  many  and  varied  forms 
of  primitivism,  of  revulsion  from  the  contemporary  complexities 

*  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  ed.  George  A.  Aitken 
(London,  1902),  pp.  41-3,  95-100  and  passim. 

*  The  Farther  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  ed.  G.  A.  Aitken  (London,  1902), 
pp.  149-50.  Also,  Life,  p.  216. 
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of  civilization  into  a  simpler  and  more  ‘natural’  order.  The 
movement  necessarily  features  two  forms  of  regress:  techno¬ 
logical  and  topographical,  a  simpler  economic  structure  and 
its  associated  rural  setting.  Both  are  involved  in  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Rousseau,  the  great 
prophet  of  both  these  trends,  was  the  first  to  see  in  it  something 
which  far  transcended  the  status  of  a  mere  adventure  story. 
The  book  played  an  important  role  in  his  imaginative  exper¬ 
ience,  and  he  frequently  referred  to  it.  The  most  famous 
reference  occurs  in  £mile^  There,  after  announcing  that  in 
principle  ‘he  hates  books’  and  that  he  is  determined  to  correct 
the  predominantly  bookish  tendency  of  traditional  methods  (rf 
education,  Rousseau  solemnly  proclaims  an  exception.  Qne 
book  exists  which  teaches  all  that  books  can  teach.  It  is  ‘the 
first  that  my  £mile  will  read;  it  will  for  a  long  time  be  the 
whole  contents  of  his  library;  and  it  will  always  hold  an 
honoured  place  there  . . .  What  then  is  this  marvellous  book?  Is 
it  Aristotle?  Is  it  Pliny?  Is  it  Buffon?  No,  it  is  Robinson  Crusoe' 

The  hero,  alone  on  his  island,  deprived  of  all  assistance  from 
his  fellows,  and  nevertheless  able  to  look  after  himself,  is 
obviously  a  figure  that  will  enthral  readers  of  all  ages.  The 
book’s  consequent  entertainment  value  renders  palatable  its 
moral  and  philosophical  merits  which  are  Rousseau’s  main 
concern.  We  cannot  here  give  a  full  account  of  them,  but  two 
are  particularly  relevant.  One  is  based  on  the  descriptions  of 
Crusoe’s  labours:  they  will  fire  fimile’s  imagination  with  the 
practical,  natural,  and  manual  education  to  which  he  is 
destined.  Bacon,  Comenius  and  Locke  had  urged  this  change 
of  emphasis,  but  Rousseau  takes  it  very  much  further;  Defoe’s 
story,  a  box  of  tools,  and  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  these  will 
suffice  £mile:  anything  more  would  be  superfluous,  nay 
vicious. 

But  the  pattern  which  £mile  must  imitate  is  not  only  that  of 
the  simple  life  of  toil.  Crusoe  also  stands  for  another  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  favourite  ideas  —  radical  individualism.  To  attain  this 
way  of  life,  Rousseau  believes  that  ‘the  surest  way  to  raise  one¬ 
self  above  prejudices  and  to  order  one’s  judgment  on  the  real 
relationship  between  things,  is  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  an 

^  Emile,  ou  De  V Education,  ed.  F.  and  P.  Richard  (Paris,  1939),  pp.  310-4. 
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isolated  man,  and  to  judge  of  everything  as  that  man  would 
judge  of  them,  according  to  their  actual  usefulness’.*  Hence, 
again,  the  pre-eminent  utility  of  Robinson  Cruso€  as  a  basic 
'  text:  for  the  hero’s  life  is  its  demonstration. 

The  book  as  Defoe  wrote  it  (strictly  speaking,  the  Life  and 
'  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  as  Saint  Hyacinthe  and  Van 

Effen  transposed  it  into  the  more  formal  French  literary  tradi¬ 
tion)*  is  not  perfect.  So  Rousseau  proposes  a  version  freed  of 
'  all  ‘fatras’;*  one  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  myth.  The  story 

‘  was  to  begin  with  the  shipwreck  and  to  end  with  the  rescue: 

fimile’s  book  would  be  less  instructive  if  it  ended  in  the  way  it 
^  actually  does  —  with  a  return  to  civilization. 

Defoe,  of  course,  would  have  been  surprised  at  this  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  his  story.  His  surprise  would  have  been  increased  by 
Rousseau’s  other  references  where  Crusoe  becomes  a  sort  of 
'  John  the  Baptist,  who  in  his  solitude  made  straight  the  ways  of 

[  the  final  incarnation  of  the  extravagancies  of  romantic  in¬ 

dividualism.  For  Crusoe  is  after  all  a  ‘solitaire  malgre  lui’,  as 

*  Paul  Nourrison  points  out  in  his  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  et.Robinson 

’  Crusoe.*  He  is  an  involuntary  and  unappreciative  prisoner  of 

‘  the  beauties  of  nature.  Rousseau  was  a  botanist  but  Crusoe  is 

*  a  seed  merchant:  and  the  moral  of  his  activities  is  quite  different 

*  fix)m  that  which  Rousseau  extracts.  Indeed,  if  we,  perhaps 

*  unwisely,  attempt  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from 

^  Crusoe’s  life  on  the  island,  it  must  surely  be  that  out  of  human- 

^  ity’s  repertoire  of  conceivable  designs  for  living,  rational 

*  economic  behaviour  alone  is  entitled  to  ontological  status. 

^  Cmsoe  ‘returns  to  nature’  only  according  to  Defoe’s  character- 

I  istic  definition  of  that  accommodating  word:  in  his  newspaper 

^  the  Review,  Defoe  had  written  that  ‘Nothing  follows  the  course 

^  of  Nature  more  than  Trade.  There  Causes  and  Consequences 

^  follow  as  directly  as  day  and  night.’*  So  in  the  island  the 

'  *  Ibid.,  p.  21 1. 

j  *  See  Gove,  The  Imaginaty  Voyage,  p.  36;  Mann,  Robinson  Crusoi en  France,  pp.  51-5 
(ltd  102;  W.  J.  B.  Pknaar,  English  It^biences  in  Dutch  Literature  and  Justus  Van 
^  Efen  as  Intermediasy  (Cambridge,  1929),  pp.  248-9. 

J  *  J&nt/r,  p.  211. 

*  Paris,  1931,  p.  30.  This  hostile  and  somewhat  exaggerated  polemic  discusses 
Q  Rousseau’s  other  references  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 

'  Review,  11,  26;  cit.,  Walter  Wilson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel 
Defoe  (London,  1830),  II,  319. 
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nature  of  the  universe  is  most  importantly  manifested  in  the 
rationality  of  the  processes  of  economic  life.  There  are  the 
‘real  relationships  between  things’  which  Crusoe  discovery 
relationships  whose  value  and  interest  come  from  the  way  they 
help  man  to  secure  the  maximum  utility  from  his  environment 

Defoe’s  ‘nature’  appeals  not  for  adoration  but  for  exploita 
tion:  the  island  solitude  is  an  exceptional  occasion  not  fw 
undisturbed  self-communion,  but  for  strenuous  efforts  at  self- 
help.  Inspired  with  this  belief,  Crusoe  observes  nature,  not 
with  the  eyes  of  a  pantheist  primitive,  but  with  the  calculating 
gaze  of  colonial  capitalism;  wherever  he  looks  he  sees  acres  that 
cry  out  for  improvement,  and  as  he  settles  down  to  the  task  he 
glows,  not  with  noble  savagery,  but  purposive  possession. 

The  interest  of  Rousseau  and  Defoe  in  a  ‘state  of  nature’  hat 
only  one  motive  in  common:  it  and  it  alone  will  allow  them  to 
realize  without  interference  their  own  thwarted  vocation! 
The  island  offers  exemplary  opportunities  for  total  laisser-fairr, 
or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  for  ‘Laisse-moi  faire’  —  to  put  the 
doctrine  in  psychological  terms,  which  reveal  the  cause  of  iti 
appeal  to  Rousseau. 

But  the  vocations  are  different,  and  indeed  contradictory. 
The  primitive  setting  of  the  island  which  is  Rousseau’s  goal  is 
only  a  starting  point  for  Crusoe.  He  finds  himself  on  a  desert 
island,  but  he  has  no  intention  of  letting  it  remain  as  such. 
Rousseau  wanted  to  flee  the  complication  and  corruptions  d 
the  town,  to  take  refuge  in  a  solitary  pastoral  retreat:  Defoe’s 
solution  of  the  dilemma  is  much  more  deeply  representative  of 
our  culture.  If  the  pace  gets  too  fast  at  home  —  go  overseas. 
Not  to  pastoral  retreats  but  to  colonies.  There  the  imaginatirm 
is  fired  by  a  splendid  prospect  which  shows  the  true  and 
necessary  conclusion  of  the  ancient  conflict  between  urban  and 
rural  ways  of  life.  That  conflict  can  only  be  resolved  in  one 
way  —  by  the  urbanization  of  the  countryside.  The  new 
culture-hero’s  task  is  done  only  when  he  has  taken  possession 
of  his  colony  and  stocked  it  with  an  adequate  labour  force; 
presumably  Rousseau  did  not  read  The  Farther  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  where  his  favourite  hero  rejoices  that  ‘never  was 
there  such  a  little  city  in  a  wood’.’  But  this  is  the  ultimate 

*  p.  ii8. 
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message  of  Defoe’s  story.  The  most  desolate  island  cannot 
retain  its  natural  order;  wherever  the  white  man  brings  his 
rational  technology  there  can  only  be  man-made  order,  and 
the  jungle  itself  must  succumb  to  the  irrestible  teleology  of 
capitalism. 

1 1 

That  is  the  direction  which  Defoe  gives  his  story.  It  is 
fundamentally  anti-primitivist.  If  many  readers  have  inter¬ 
preted  it  as  a  ‘back  to  nature’  story,  they  have  done  so  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs,  and  contrary  to  Defoe’s  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  theme.  The  implications  of  Robinson  Crusoe  are 
equally  equivocal  as  regards  the  ‘Dignity  of  Labour’:  but  the 
immediate  justification  for  seeing  in  it  a  panegyric  of  work  is  a 
good  deal  stronger. 

Rousseau  saw  Defoe’s  story  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  virtues  of  manual  labour;  and  Crusoe  does  indeed  draw 
the  correct  moral  from  this  activity:  ‘By  stating  and  squaring 
everything  by  reason,  and  by  making  the  most  rational  judg¬ 
ment  of  things,  every  man  may  be  in  time  master  of  every 
mechanic  art.  I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life,  and  yet  in 
time,  by  labour,  application  and  contrivance,  I  found  at  least 
that  I  wanted  nothing  but  I  could  have  made  it,  especially  if  I 
had  had  tools.’^ 

The  pleasures  of  this  discovery  to  Crusoe  and  his  readers  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  Division  of  Labour.  The  term  is 
Adam  Smith’s,  but  he  was  to  a  large  extent  anticipated  by 
Defoe’s  contemporary,  Bernard  Mandeville.*  The  process  to 
which  the  term  refers,  and  which,  of  course,  began  very  early 
in  human  history,  was  at  that  time  as  far  advanced  in  England 
as  anywhere.  This  advanced  development  of  the  division  of 
labour  is  an  important  condition  of  the  creation  and  immediate 
success  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  just  as  the  later  accelerated  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  process  is  a  condition  of  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
the  myth.  For  the  main  processes  by  which  man  secures  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  are  only  likely  to  become  interesting  when 
they  have  become  alien  to  his  common,  everyday  experience. 

*  Ihe  Btti,  ed.  F.  B.  Kaye  (Oxford,  1934),  I,  cxxxiv-cxxxv,  II,  1420. 
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To  enjoy  the  description  of  the  elementary  productive  pro- 
cesses  reveals  a  sophisticated  taste.  Obviously,  primitive 
peoples  can  never  forget  for  a  day  what  Crusoe  announces  witk 
the  tones  of  one  making  a  discovery:  ‘It  might  be  truly  said 
that  now  I  began  to  work  for  my  bread.  ’Tis  a  little  wonderful, 
and  what  I  believe  few  people  have  thought  much  upon,  viz., 
the  strange  multitude  of  little  things  necessary  in  the  providing, 
producing,  curing,  dressing,  making  and  finishing  this  one 
article  of  bread.’^  The  account  continues  for  seven  pages,  and 
each  detail  is  new  or  at  least  unfamiliar,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
vast  ignorance  that  separated  production  and  consumption  in 
the  London  of  Defoe’s  day,  an  ignorance  that  has  inevitably 
increased  since  then,  and  that  surely  explains  much  of  the 
fascination  we  find  in  reading  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
Crusoe’s  island  labours. 

Rousseau  was  very  much  aware  of  these  factors.  In  his 
political  and  economic  writings  the  development  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  past  the  stage  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  the  division  of  labour,  urbanization,  and 
the  political  state,  are  the  villains.*  One  deplorable  result  is  to 
separate  manual  from  mental  labour.  For  Rousseau’s  purposes, 
therefore,  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  un¬ 
natural  intellectualism  which  society  inflicts  upon  the  middle 
class. 

Progressive  education  and  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  owe 
a  good  deal  to  Rousseau’s  pages  on  Robinson  Crusoe  in  £miU. 
Educationalists  try  to  rectify  many  of  the  results  of  the’  division 
of  labour  and  of  urbanization,  by  including  in  the  curriculum 
many  of  the  practical  and  manual  activities  which  Crusoe 
pursued  on  the  island,  and  which  Rousseau  recommended  for 
his  pupil.  In  the  adult  sphere,  many  reformers  have  attempted 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  allegedly  inventive,  satisfying 
and  humanizing  processes  of  primitive  methods  of  production, 
and  the  dehumanizing  effects  of  most  economic  activities  under 
capitalism.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  for  example,  and 
the  cult  of  the  rough  edge,  are  two  of  the  most  obvious  attempts 


*  Lift,  p.  130. 

*  S«  ARTHim  Lovejoy,  ‘The  Supposed  Primitivism  of  Rousseau’s  Discovru  m 
huqualify'.  Essays  iit  the  History  of  Ideas  (Baltimore,  1948). 
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I  to  remedy  the  social  and  esthetic  effects  of  the  division  of  labour 
in  industrial  capitalism  with  an  artificial  primitivism  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  way  of  life.  The  same  attempted  diagnosis  and 
I  remedy  —  in  which  one  can  often  detect  a  residue  of  moral  and 
I  religious  overtones  —  can  be  traced  in  many  of  the  modem 
forms  of  leisure  activity.  It  seems  typical  of  our  civilization  to 
try  to  palliate  the  distortions  of  specialization  by  re-introducing 
!  the  basic  economic  processes  in  the  guise  of  recreations.  In 
i  school,  and  in  later  life,  it  is  suggested,  by  such  pursuits  as 
gardening,  home-weaving,  woodwork,  the  keeping  of  f>ets,  we 
can  all  partake  of  Gmsoe’s  character-forming  satisfactions. 

I  There  are  other  aspects  of  the  glorification  of  labour  which 
i  arc  relevant  to  the  function  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  myth.  Many 

(political  reformers  since  Rousseau  have  been  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  rectifying  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
whole  of  the  economic  and  political  system.  Both  on  the  right 
I  and  the  left  they  have  tried  to  realize  in  practice,  by  new  social 
I  arrangements,  the  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  labour. 

For  Marx,  man  and  man’s  universe  are  the  products  of  work, 

I  and  his  political  system  was  designed  with  the  idea  that 
human  labour  under  changed  conditions  could  undo  the 
}  contemporary  estrangement  of  most  men  from  their  labour,  and 
j  recreate  a  society  where  all  economic  activities  would  increase 
j  each  individual’s  moral  stature.  William  Morris  and  the  Guild 
I  Socialists  in  advocating  a  return  to  a  simpler  communal 
i  economy  suggested  a  different  road:  but  they  were  trying  to 
achieve  the  same  moral  end,  and  accepted,  in  the  main,  Marx’s 
analysis  of  the  real  conditions  of  human  labour  in  the  society  of 
I  their  day.  And  on  the  right,  Samuel  Smiles,  for  example,  was 
I  also  trying  to  persuade  us  that  hard  work  even  in  the  present 
state  of  scKiety  is  the  key  to  all:  that  ‘labor  omnia  vincit’.* 

>  Smiles  gives  this  epigpraph  to  his  delightfully  entitled  Lift  and  Labour  or  CharacUr- 
Hticx  of  Mm  of  Industry  Culture  and  Genius,  attributing  it  to  Virgil.  Virgil  actually 
wrote,  the  coming  of  the  Age  of  Iron: 

i  labor  omnia  vidt 

improbus  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas.  {Georgies,  I,  145-6) 

The  time-hallowed  misquotation  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  forces  which 
have  made  Robinson  Crusoe  into  a  myth.  That  labour  does  and  always  will  conquer  all 
I  a  a  modem  view  which  cannot  be  derived  from  Virgil.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
||i  consider  vicit  as  a  gpomic  perfect:  Connington  remarks  that  ‘the  poet  is  narrating, 
I  Bot  uttering  a  sentiment’,  although  he  approves  of  the  general  characterizatioo  d 
II  the  Georgies  as  a  ‘glorification  of  labour\  {P.  Vtrgili  Maronis  Opera  . . .  (London 
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Much  of  Carlyle’s  political  theory  and  moral  teaching  derives 
from  his  idea  that  the  great  lesson  is  ‘Know  what  thou  canst 
work  at’.  All  these  and  many  others  —  educationalists,  moral* 
ists,  social  and  political  reformers,  publicists,  economic  theorists 
—  seem  to  base  themselves  up>on  a  dogma  which  finds  its 
supreme  narrative  realization  on  Crusoe’s  island. 

The  reader’s  ignorance  of  the  basic  processes  of  production  is 
not  the  only  source  of  the  appeal  of  Crusoe’s  island  labours. 
He  is  also  affected  by  the  obscure  ethical  and  religious  over* 
tones  which  pervade  Defoe’s  intense  concentration  upon  each 
stage  of  Crusoe’s  exertions.  Eventually,  they  fasten  upon  our 
imaginative  life  a  picture  of  the  human  lot  as  heroic  only  when 
productive,  and  of  man  as  capable  of  redemption  only  through 
untiring  labour.  As  we  read  we  share  in  an  inspiring  and  yet 
wholly  credible  demonstration  of  the  vitality  and  interest  of  all 
the  basic  economic  pursuits.  If  we  draw  a  moral,  it  can  only 
be  that  for  all  the  ailments  of  man  and  his  society,  Defoe 
confidently  prescribes  the  therapy  of  work. 

The  extent  both  of  Defoe’s  concern  with  labour,  and  that  of 
the  whole  ideology  of  our  culture,  is  certainly  unprecedented 
Older  cultural  traditions  would  .probably  have  seen  Robinsn 
Crusoe  as  a  glorification  of  the  purely  contingent  (if  not  wholly 
deplorable)  aspects  of  human  experience.  Certainly  most  cf 
their  myths,  the  Golden  Fleece,  Midas,  and  the  Rheingold  are 
concerned,  not  with  the  process  by  which  people  ordinarily 
manage  to  subsist,  but  with  the  sudden  magical  seizure  of 
wealth:  they  are  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  never  having  to 
work  again. 

Defoe’s  interest  in  labour  is  part  of  the  ideology  of  a  new  and 
vast  historical  process.  The  dignity  of  labour  is  ultimately  the 
creed  of  the  religion  of  capitalism.  In  this  religion  Man 
figures  as  the  arch-schismatic  who  —  like  all  heretics  —  became 

i88i),  I,  151*5).  F.  Plessis  and  P.  Lejay  comment  acidly:  *Le  pocte  n’^xalte  dm 
le  travail  pour  lui-mme,  ce  qui  est  unc  affectation  toute  modeme,  une  idfe 
d’EncyclopMiste,  mais  pour  ses  resultats.’  ((Euores  (Paris,  1945),  p.  ag).  L.  P. 
Wilkinson,  in  a  recent  article,  writes,  ‘The  text  of  View’s  Gospel  of  Work  was  not 
laborart  et  orsrr,,  as  some  have  suggested,  but  laborare  it  oivere.’  (‘The  Intention  of 
Virgil’s  Georgies',  Greece  and  Rome,  XVIII  (1950),  24.)  Virgil’s  interpretation  of 
the  end  of  the  Golden  Age,  bears  obvious  resemblances  to  the  Christian,  and 
especially  Protestant,  welcome  to  the  loss  of  Eden,  as  Adam  says  in  Paradise  Lost, 
‘Idleness  had  been  worse.’  See  also,  A.  Lovejoy  and  G.  Boas,  Primitivism  and 
Related  Ideas  in  Antiguif/  (Baltimore,  1935),  p.  370. 
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;  SO  by  taking  one  part  of  the  creed  too  seriously  and  trying  to 
apply  it  universally  and  inconveniently. 

I  It  is  impossible  to  deal  summarily  with  this  creed.  But  some 
attention  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  related  to  the 
creation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  seems  necessary. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labour 
sounds  typical  of  the  Victorian  Age,  for  it  was  then  that  the  new 
ideology  was  most  publicly  and  variously  established.  But 
actually,  of  course,  the  Gospel  of  Work  was  by  no  means  new 
even  in  1719.  In  Greece,  Cynics  and  Stoics  had  opposed  the 
denigration  of  manual  labour  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
slave-owning  society’s  scale  of  values.  In  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  labour  had  never  been  a  dishonourable  estate.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Protestantism,  in  harmony  with  the  obscure 
needs  of  social  and  economic  change,  revived  and  expanded  an 
!  old  belief  until  it  loomed  much  larger  in  the  total  picture  of  the 
I  human  lot.  The  Biblical  view  that  labour  was  a  curse  for 
i  Adam’s  disobedience  was  displaced  by  the  idea  that  hard  work 
—  untiring  stewardship  of  the  gifts  of  God  —  was  a  paramount 
ethical  obligation. 

i  The  extent  of  this  shift  of  values  can  be  measured  by  com- 
I  paring  Defoe’s  attitude  to  work  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
In  More’s  Utopia  hours  of  work  are  limited  to  six,  and  all  sur¬ 
pluses  of  production  are  redistributed  in  the  form  of  extra 
holidays.^  Defoe,  in  The  Complete  Tradesman,  proposes  very 
long  hours,  and  insists  that  leisure  activities,  even  an  inordinate 
craving  for  sermons,  must  be  kept  in  check.*  The  same 
tendency  can  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
to  whom  More’s  ideal  would  have  seemed  moral  laxness.  For 
Crusoe  hard  work  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  life  itself,  and  we 
notice  that  the  arrival  of  Friday  is  a  signal,  not  for  increased 
leisure,  but  for  expanded  production. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  canonization  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
certainly  its  consonance  with  the  modem  view  that  labour  is 
both  the  most  valuable  form  of  human  activity  in  itself,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  only  reliable  way  of  developing  one’s 

^Id*al  Commonwealths,  ed.  H.  Morley  (London,  1899),  pp.  97,  loi. 

*  The  Connie  English  Tradesman  (Oxford,  1841),  I,  33^  Sm  also,  A.  E.  Lkvktt, 
'Daniel  Dcf^’,  &>na/  and  Political  Ideas  of  Some  E^lim  Thinkers  <(f  the  Augustan  Age, 
ed.  F.  J.  C.  Heamshaw  (London,  1928),  p.  180. 
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spiritual  biceps.  Defoe’s  version  of  this  attitude  is  at  times  overtly 
religious  in  tone.  Crusoe’s  successful  improvisations,  his  perfectly  ^ 

controlled  economy,  foreshadow  his  ultimate  standing  in  the  c 

divine  design.  Defoe  has  taken  the  idea  from  his  own  dissenting  g 

milieu,  and  from  its  conduct  books,  whose  message  has  been  j] 

made  familiar  to  us  today  in  the  writings  of  Weber,  Troeltsch  e 

and  Tawney,  and  given  it  a  fascinating  narrative  form.  ^ 

The  combination  of  this  aspect  of  the  ideology  of  Ascetic  y 

Protestantism,  or  Puritanism,  with  a  kind  of  return  to  nature,  a 

is  particularly  happy.  Defoe  thereby  embodies  in  the  same  ^ 

story  two  historically  associated  aspirations  of  the  bourgeon  \ 

class  with  whom  he  and  his  hero  have  been  long  and  justly  j 

identified.  In  his  epic  of  individual  enterprise  he  bequeathed  ] 

them  both  a  programme  of  further  economic  action,  and  a  ] 

figure  on  whom  to  project  a  quasi-religious  mystique  which 
retained  from  the  ebbing  fervours  of  Calvinism  its  essential  , 
social  and  economic  teaching.  The  programme  of  action  is 
Empire:  and  it  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  temporary  submission 
to  primitivism,  or  at  least  to  the  lure  of  the  wide  open  places. 

The  mystique  is  one  which  distracts  attention  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  rapidly  growing  differences  between  the  kinds  of 
work  and  their  economic  rewards,  by  lumping  them  together 
under  the  one  word  ‘labour’,  and  erecting  a  creed  which 
bestows  the  same  high  ‘dignity’  on  all  forms  of  activity  which 
arc  subsumed  under  that  one  word. 

That  the  mystique  of  the  Dignity  of  Labour  helped  to  ensure 
the  later  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  myth  seems  certain.  It 
needed  a  gospel.  But  much  of  what  Defoe  actually  wrote  had 
to  be  overlooked.  This  may  seem  surprising,  since  Defoe,  the 
complacent  apologist  of  nascent  industrial  capitalism,  certainly 
approved  of  the  new  ideology.  But  as  a  writer  his  eye  was  so 
keenly  on  the  object,  and  second  thoughts  so  rarely  checked 
the  flow  of  his  pen,  that  he  reported,  not  his  wishes,  but  the 
plausible  image  of  the  moment,  what  he  knew  people  would 
actually  do.  So  it  is  that  he  tells  us  much  which,  if  analysed, 
questions  not  only  the  simple  message  of  the  myth,  but  even 
some  of  his  own  cherished  beliefs.  And  as  these  details  do  not 
protrude,  we  must  consider  them  a  little  more  closely. 
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On  the  desert  island  Robinson  Crusoe  turns  his  forsaken 
estate  into  a  triumph.  This  is  a  flagrant  unreality.  Other 
castaways  in  the  past,  including  Defoe’s  main  model,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  were  reduced  to  an  extremely  primitive  condition,  and 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.'  Harassed  by  fear,  dogged  by 
ecological  degradation,  they  sank  more  and  more  to  the  level 
of  animals:  in  some  authentic  cases  they  forgot  the  use  of  speech, 
went  mad  or  died  of  inanition.  One  book  which  Defoe  had 
almost  certainly  read.  The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  J.  Albert  de 
Mandelso,  tells  of  two  such  cases:  of  a  Frenchman  who,  after 
two  years  of  solitude  on  Mauritius,  tore  his  clothing  to  pieces  in 
a  fit  of  madness  brought  on  by  a  diet  of  raw  tortoise;*  and  of  a 
Dutch  seaman  on  St.  Helena  who  disinterred  the  body  of  a 
buried  comrade  and  set  out  to  sea  in  the  coffin.* 

Defoe’s  readers,  perhaps,  from  their  own  ordinary  experiences 
of  solitude,  may  suspect  as  much,  even  if  in  a  less  dramatic 
form.  But  as  they  read  Robinson  Crusoe  they  forget  that  isolation 
can  be  painful  or  boring,  that  it  tends  in  their  own  lives  towards 
apathetic  animality  and  mental  derangement.  Instead,  they ' 
rejoice  to  find  that  isolation  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
realization  of  the  potentialities  of  the  individual.  Their 
inertias  are  cheered  by  a  vicarious  participation  in  Crusoe’s 
twenty-three  years  of  lonely  and  triumphant  struggle.  They 
imagine  themselves  to  be  sharing  each  representative  step  in 
his  conquest  of  the  environment,  and  perform  with  him  a 
heartening  recapitulation  of  humanity’s  success  story. 

To  all  who  feel  isolated,  those  who  get  tired  of  their  job  — 
and  who  at  times  does  not?  —  the  story  has  a  deep  appeal  and 
sends  our  critical  faculties  asleep.  Inspired  by  the  theme,  and 
blinded,  perhaps,  by  our  wishes  and  dreams,  we  forget  the 
subtle  ways  by  which  a  consolatory  unreality  has  been  made  to 
appear  real. 

The  psychological  unreality  has  its  complement  in  the  material 
one.  The  normal  economic  picture  — that  known  to  most  of 
Defoe’s  readers  —  has  been  tampered  with,  unobtrusively  but 
decisively.  Defoe’s  hero  —  unlike  most  of  us  —  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  basic  necessities  for  the  successful  exercise  of 


*  A.  W.  Seooro,  Studies  in  th*  NanatiM  Method  of  Dt/o*  (Illinois,  1924),  p.  a€. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  a8.  *  Ibid. 
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free  enterprise.  He  is  not  actually  a  primitive  or  a  proletarian 
or  even  a  professional  man,  but  a  capitalist.  He  owns,  freehold,, 
an  estate  which  is  rich,  though  unimproved.  It  is  not  a  desert 
island  in  the  geographical  sense;  it  is  merely  barren  of  owners 
or  competitors,  and,  above  all,  the  very  event  which  brings 
him  there,  the  shipwreck,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  retributive 
disaster,  is  in  fact  a  miraculous  present  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  a  present  rendered  particularly  felicitous  by  the  death  (rf 
all  the  other  passengers.  Crusoe  complains  that  he  is  ‘reduced 
to  a  state  of  nature’;  in  fact  he  secures  from  the  wreck  ‘the 
biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds . . .  that  ever  was  laid  out . . . 
for  one  man’.^ 

The  possession  of  this  original  stock,  which  Defoe’s  imitators 
usually  retain,  usually  on  a  more  lavish  and  less  utilitarian 
scale,  is  a  major  practical  unreality  overlooked  by  many  of 
his  admirers  of  the  classic  idyll  of  individual  enterprise.  Yet 
it  alone  is  enough  to  controvert  the  myth’s  wishful  affirmation 
of  a  flagrant  economic  naivety  —  the  idea  that  anyone  has  ever 
attained  comfort  and  security  entirely  by  his  own  efforts. 

The  myth  demanded  that  the  storm  be  presented  as  a  tragic 
'peripety,  although  it  is  really  the  dems  ex  machina  which  makes 
its  message  plausible.  Some  such  legerdemain  was  necessary 
before  solitary  labour  could  even  appear  to  be  not  an  alternative 
to  a  death  sentence,  but  a  solution  to  the  perplexities  of  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  reality. 

The  dignity  of  labour  is  salvaged,  then,  under  the  most 
apparently  adverse  conditions,  mainly  because  Crusoe  has  been 
lucky  with  capital  stock.  One  wonders  whether  his  ‘instinct 
of  workmanship’  would  have  been  of  any  avail  if  he  had  really 
begun  from  scratch.  Certainly  Johann  Heinrich  Campe,  the 
head  master  of  the  Philantkropium  at  Dessau,  felt  that  there  was  a 
logical  objection  here  which  should  be  countered.  He  acted  on 
Rousseau’s  suggestion  that  only  the  island  episode  was  improv¬ 
ing,  and  produced  a  Nouveau  Robinson  for  the  young  which 
superseded  Defoe’s  original  version  both  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  it,  the  stock  of  tools  was  omitted.* 

*  Lift,  p.  6o. 

*  Sm  Mann,  Robinson  Crusol  m  Prana,  pp.  Svioi.  It  was  this  version  which 
H.  H.  GosKn  used  in  deriving  economic  laws  from  Crusot  (W.  Stark,  Tht  Idol 
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This  version  imposes  a  severe  strain  on  the  credulity  of  its  read¬ 
ers;  at  least  on  that  of  anyone  who  does  not  live  in  a  Philanthropium. 
But  even  if  we  grant  the  jxjssibility  of  an  isolated  man  reaching  a 
high  technological  level  unaided,  there  remain  other  more  drastic 
difficulties  in  interpreting  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  myth  of  autarkic 
individual  enterprise  —  difficulties  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
idand  is,  after  all,  an  island,  and  that  whatever  happens  there 
is  exceptional  and  does  not  seem  to  happen  anywhere  else. 

On  the  island  there  is  — with  one  exception  to  which  we 
shall  return  — only  real  wealth.  The  perplexities  of  money 
and  the  price  mechanism  do  not  exist.  There  is  there,  as 
perhaps  nowhere  else,  a  direct  relation  between  production 
and  consumption.  That  is  one  obvious  reason  why  we  should 
not  argue  from  it  to  our  society;  another  follows  from  the  fact 
that  Crusoe  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  island,  and  once  there, 
doesn’t  want  to  stay.  The  fact  that  he  is  forced  to  be  a  model  of 
industry  does  not  mean  that  he  likes  work.  Actually,  in  the 
total  setting  of  the  trilogy,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  Crusoe 
r^ards  his  little  profits  on  the  island  only  as  a  consolation 
prize.  What  he  wanted  (and  later  obtained),  were  unearned 
increments  from  the  labour  of  others.  In  Brazil,  he  had  soon 
dred  even  of  the  tasks  of  a  sugar  plantation  owner,  and  it  was 
his  quest  of  the  more  spectacular  rewards  of  the  slave  trade 
which  took  him  to  the  island.^  To  use  Max  Weber’s  distinction, 
he  preferred  the  speculative  rewards  of  ‘adventurer’s  capital¬ 
ism’  to  the  uneventful,  though  regular,  increments  which  are 
typical  of  the  modem  economic  order.*  And  after  Cmsoe  leaves 
the  island,  he  again  succumbs  to  the  lure  of  foreign  trade, 
which  at  that  time  gave  the  highest  and  quickest  returns  on 
capital.*  It  is  only  on  his  island  that  Cmsoe  shows  the  regulated 
diligence  combined  with  accurate  planning  and  stocktaking 
which  is  so  important  in  modem  economic  organization.  Defoe 

*  Liff,  pp.  40-2.  See  also,  Farther  Adventures,  p.  66,  where  Defoe  shows  his  aware* 
aea  the  clangers  of  this  type  of  enterprise  by  attributing  it  to  idle  ne’er-do-wells. 

*  Weber,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  trans.  T.  Parsons  (London, 
1930),  pp.  21,  74-8  and  The  Theory  of  Economic  and  Social  Organiiotion,  trans.  T. 
firsons  and  A.  M.  Henderson  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  50-2,  279fr. 

*  A.  L.  Merson,  ‘The  Revolution  and  the  Briti^  Empire’,  The  Modem  Quarterly, 

IV  (1949).  152- 

Fmmdations  of  Economic  Thought  (London,  19^),  p.  159):  and  was  probably  that  of 
FiiniRic  Baetiat,  Harmonies  Ronomiques  (Bruxelles,  1850),  pp.  99f,  21^. 
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knew  this  thcoredcally;  he  dealt  with  such  matters  in  his  econo 
mic  manuals.  But  he  himself  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  hb 
economic  ideals  into  practice.  They  were  to  be  realized  only 
on  Crusoe’s  ‘island  of  despair’  which  is  actually  a  uto|^ 
though  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind. 

Most  utopias  have  been  based  upon  the  ideal  of  a  more  har¬ 
monious  relationship  among  men.  Those  of  Plato  and  More  are 
wholly  social  in  inspiration.  They,  and  many  later  utopias,  art 
also  characterized  by  a  certain  static  quality,  and  by  the  fact 
that  people  seem  to  do  much  less  work  and  get  much  more  for  it 
than  in  the  real  world.  But  this  new  utopia  is  the  answer,  not  to 
the  easy  and  expansive  yearnings  of  the  heart  for  individual 
happiness  and  social  harmony,  nor  even  to  Crusoe’s  acquisitive 
instincts;  it  is  the  answer  only  to  a  very  rigorous  conception 
of  what  kind  of  life  Defoe  feels  is  good  for  other  people. 

Crusoe,  in  fact,  has  been  stranded  in  the  utopia  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Ethic.  There  temptation,  whether  economic  or  moral, 
is  wholly  absent.  Crusoe’s  energies  cannot  be  deflected,  eitho 
by  the  picnic  promises  of  pastoral  utopias,  or  by  the  reiaxin| 
and  uneconomic  piety  of  the  hermits  and  mystics  who  are  the 
heroes  of  an  earlier  form  of  Christianity,  heroes  whose  faith  is 
measured  by  their  certainty  that  ‘God  will  provide’.  On  Crusoe’s 
island,  unremitting  toil  is  obligatory;  there,  and  only  there,  it 
is  instinct  both  with  moral  value  and  calculable  personal  reward. 

If  we  look  further  afleld  for  economic  motivation  in  Defoe, 
if  we  leave  the  island,  we  find  a  very  different  picture.  The 
other  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  lives  of  Defoe’s 
other  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
dignity  of  labour.  Defoe  knew  very  well  that  the  normal  social 
conditions  of  his  time  caused  very  different  adjustments  to  the 
environment.  Moll  Flanders,  Roxana,  and  Colonel  Jacque 
satisfy  their  needs  in  ways  which  no  one  would  propose  for 
imitation.  Indeed  their  exploits  demonstrate  quite  another 
type  of  political  economy,  and  point  the  moral  that  —  to  those 
outside  Crusoe’s  island,  and  without  his  heaven-bestowed 
capital  —  ‘La  propridte,  c’est  le  vol.’* 
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^J.  Sutherland  points  out  that  on  the  island,  although  stealing  is  impossible 
the  satisfactory  emotions  of  successful  theft  are  suggest^  by  the  looting  of  the 
wreck.  Drfo*  (London,  1937),  p.  232. 
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KOBINSON  CRUSOE  AS  A  MYTH 

Defoe,  then,  is  a  realist  about  the  individual  and  his  economic 
environment.  He  has  no  illusions  about  the  dignity  of  the 
labours  of  most  people  in  the  England  of  his  day.  He  expressed 
their  lot  in  a  moving  passage  which  William  Morris  used  as 
epigraph  to  his  lecture  on  ‘The  Art  of  the  People’:  ‘And  the 
men  of  labour  spend  their  strength  in  daily  struggling  for  bread 
to  maintain  the  vital  strength  they  labour  with:  so  living  in  a 
daily  circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and  working  but 
to  live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the  only  end  of  a  wearisome  life, 
and  a  wearisome  life  the  only  occasion  of  daily  bread.’ 

If  we  wish  to  trace  in  Defoe  any  universal  and  overriding  idea 
it  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  dignity  of  labour  as  a  social  fact 
or  even  as  a  moral  dogma.  The  key  to  the  basic  motivation  of 
his  characters  and  the  hypothesis  that  best  explains  their 
history  both  apply  to  Crusoe.  For  he  is  only  a  special  case  of 
economic  man.  Just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  labour  can 
be  understood  as  the  optimistic  and  deluding  myth  which 
hides  the  realities  involved  in  the  division  of  labour,  so  the 
fortitude  of  Defoe’s  isolated  man  withdraws  from  general 
attention  the  true  lineaments  of  that  lonely  and  unlovely 
archetype  of  our  civilization,  homo  economicus,  who  is  also 
mirrored  in  Robinson  Crusoe. 


1 1 1 

Homo  economicus  is,  of  course,  a  fiction.  There  has  long  been 
a  conflict  about  the  utility  of  the  abstraction.  Briefly,  the 
classical  political  economists  found  in  the  idea  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  solitary  individual  on  a  desert  island,  a  splendid 
example  for  their  system-building.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
critics  who,  like  Marx,  were  concerned  to  prove  that  economics 
can  be  a  gui4e  to  reality  only  when  it  is  a  historical  and  a 
social  science,  have  denied  the  relevance  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
to  any  realistic  economic  thinking. 

Marx  began  his  polemic  against  classical  political  economy 
by  insisting  on  the  social  nature  of  production.  He,  therefore, 
attacked  the  starting  points  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  — 
the  isolated  hunters  and  fishers,  who  were,  he  said,  ‘Robinson- 
ades’,  and  belonged  to  ‘the  insipid  illusions  of  the  Eighteenth 


Century’.*  Later,  in  Capital,  he  appropriated  Crusoe  to  support  t 
his  own  theory  of  value.  For  Crusoe,  ‘in  spite  of  the  variety  of  ( 
his  work  . . .  knows  that  his  labour  whatever  its  form,  is  but  the  ( 
activity  of  one  and  the  same  Robinson,  and  consequently,  that  i 
it  consists  of  nothing  but  different  modes  of  human  labour . . . 
All  the  relations  between  Robinson  and  the  objects  that  form 
this  wealth  of  his  own  creation,  are  here  so  simple  and  clear 
as  to  be  intelligible  without  exertion.’*  But  it  is  only  on  the 
island  that  the  value  of  any  object  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  labour  expended  upon  it.  In  Western  capitalism 
the  rewards  of  labour  and  the  price  of  commodities  are  subject 
to  market  considerations  which  are  capricious  and  unjust, 
especially  to  labour.*  The  use  of  Crusoe  as  an  example  there¬ 
fore  distracts  attention  from  the  dark  realities  of  the  economic 
system  as  it  is. 

Marx  does  not  make  the  useful  polemic  point  which  Crusoe’s 
fortunate  acquisition  of  capital  might  have  afforded  him.  Nor 
does  he  mention  the  extent  to  which  his  personality  embodies  | 
the  moral  evils  which  he  ascribed  to  capitalism.  This  is  no 
doubt  because  he  is  using  Crusoe  only  as  an  example  of  one 
particular  theme,  and  not  for  any  general  purpose.  For  actu¬ 
ally  Crusoe  exemplifies  another  aspect  of  Marx’s  thought;  the 
process  of  alienation  by  which  capitalism  tends  to  convert 
man’s  relationships  with  his  fellows,  and  even  to  his  own 
personality,  into  commodities  to  be  manipulated. 

This  view  of  economic  man  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  Marx. 
Max  Weber’s  idea  that  the  Protestant  Ethic  involves  a  thorough 
systematization  of  behaviour  according  to  rational  norms  of 
personal  profit  is  very  similar,*  and  so  is  Tawney’s  picture  of 
the  acquisitive  society  composed  of  individuals  pursuing  their 
individual  interests  without  any  recognition  of  social  or  moral 
solidarity.*  But  these  theoretical  formulations  had  long  before 


*  A  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy  (ist  cd.,  1859:  New  York,  1904), 
pp.  265-6. 

*  C3iap.  I,  section  iv. 

•Defoe  had  experienced  this  for  himself.  His  bookseller,  Taylor,  owned  the 
whole  share  of  all  three  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  is  said  to  have  made  hii 
fortune  by  it.  (Hutchins,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Its  Printing,  p.  185.)  Defoe  worked 
indcfatigably  for  most  of  his  seventy  years  of  life,  and  though  he  was  at  times  rkh, 
he  died  alone,  hiding  from  a  creditor.  (Sutherland,  D^oe,  pp.  269-74.) 

*Webzr,  Theory  of  Economic  and  Social  Organization,  pp.  191-249  et  passim. 

*  R.  H.  Tawney,  The  Acquisitive  Society  (I^ndon,  1921),  p.  32. 
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been  anticipated  by  literary  realization.  For,  as  an  ironic 
eommentary  upon  the  myth,  the  book  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
depicts  in  its  casual  reports  of  the  hero’s  behaviour  and  of  his 
occasional  parenthetic  reflections,  the  shameless  and  pervasive 
impact  of  the  cash  nexus  upon  the  character  and  personal 
relationships  of  the  archetypal  economic  man.  Defoe  has 
mpplied  the  antidote  to  the  myth  of  his  unwitting  creation  — 
not  only  in  the  incidental  unrealities  of  the  plot  mentioned 
ibove,  but  positively,  in  the  sombre  touches  which  are  part 
of  his  picture  of  the  personality  of  the  protagonist. 

Crusoe  treats  his  personal  relationships  in  terms  of  their 
commodity  value.  The  Moorish  boy,  Xury,  for  example, 
helps  him  to  escape  from  slavery,  and  on  another  occasion 
offers  to  prove  his  devotion  by  sacrificing  his  own  life.  Crusoe 
very  properly  resolves  ‘to  love  him  ever  after’,*  and  promises 
•to  make  him  a  great  man’.  But  when  chance  leads  them  to  the 
Portuguese  trader,  and  its  Captain  offers  Crusoe  sixty  pieces  of 
eight  —  twice  Judas’s  figure  —  he  cannot  resist  the  bargain  and 
jells  Xury  into  slavery.  He  has  momentary  scruples  at  the 
betrayal,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  soon  economically  satisfied  by 
securing  from  the  Captain  a  promise  ‘to  set  him  free  in  ten 
years  if  he  turn  Christian’.*  Remorse  later  supervenes,  but 
only  when  the  tasks  of  his  island  existence  renew  his  need  for 
a  slave.* 

Slaves,  of  course,  were  his  original  objective  in  the  voyage 
jdiich  brought  him  to  the  island.  And  eventually  Providence 
and  hb  own  exertions  provide  him  with  Man  Friday,  who 
answers  his  prayers  by  ‘swearing  to  be  my  slave  for  ever’.* 
The  unsolicited  promise  is  prophetic,  and  the  development  of 
the  relationship  is  instructive.  Crusoe  does  not  ask  Friday  his 
name,  he  gives  him  one;  and  there  is  throughout  a  remarkable 
lack  of  interest  in  Friday  as  a  person,  as  someone  worth  trying 
to  understand  or  converse  with.  Even  in  language  — the 
medium  whereby  human  beings  may  achieve  something  more 
than  animal  relationships  with  each  other  —  Crusoe  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  ‘I  likewise  taught  him  to  say  yes  and  no,’*  he  telb 
us,  though,  as  Defoe’s  contemporary  critic  Gildon  not  unjustly 

*  Lift,  p.  27.  *  Ibid.,  p.  36.  *  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  226.  *  Ibid.,  p.  229. 
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remarked/  Friday  still  speaks  pidgin  English  at  the  end  of  their 
long  association. 

Yet  Crusoe  regards  the  relationship  as  ideal.  *  In  the  period 
alone  with  Friday  he  was  ‘perfectly  and  completely  happy,  if 
any  such  thing  as  complete  happiness  can  be  found  in  a 
sublunary  state’.*  A  functional  silence,  apparently,  adds  to  the 
charms  of  the  idyll,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  ‘No,  Friday* 
or  an  abject  ‘Yes,  Master.*  Man’s  social  nature  is  wholly 
satisfied  by  the  righteous  bestowal,  or  grateful  receipt,  of 
benevolent  but  not  undemanding  patronage.* 

Only  one  doubt  ruffles  Crusoe’s  proprietary  equanimity.  He 
becomes  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  Friday  may  be  harbouring 
an  ungrateful  wish  to  return  to  his  father  and  his  tribe.  But 
the  fear  proves  groundless  and  they  leave  the  island  together. 
Crusoe  later  avoids  any  possible  qualms  about  keeping  Friday 
in  senitude  by  the  deferred  altruism  of  a  resolution  ‘to  do 
something  considerable  for  him,  if  he  outlived  me’.*  Fortun¬ 
ately,  no  such  sacrifice  is  called  for,  as  Friday  dies  at  sea,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  end,  and  rewarded  only  by  a  brief  word  of  obituary 
compassion. 

Crusoe’s  attitude  to  women  is  also  marked  by  an  extreme 
inhibidon  of  what  we  now  consider  to  be  normal  human 
feelings.  There  are,  of  course,  none  on  the  island,  and  their 
absence  is  not  deplored.  When  Crusoe  does  notice  the  lack  (rf 
‘society’,  he  prays  for  company,  but  it  is  for  that  of  a  male 
slave.  With  Friday,  he  is  fully  satisfied  by  an  idyll  without 
benefit  of  woman.  It  is  an  interesting  break  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  expectations  aroused  by  desert  islands,  from  the  Odyssg 
to  the  New  Yorker. 

Defoe’s  view  of  the  individual  was  too  completely  dominated 
by  the  rational  pursuit  of  material  self-interest  to  allow  any 
scope  either  for  natural  instinct  or  for  higher  emotional  needi 
Even  when  Crusoe  returns  to  civilization,  sex  is  strictly  subor¬ 
dinated  to  business.  Only  after  his  financial  position  has  been 

^  Robmson  Crusoe  Examin’d  and  Criticis’d;  . . .  ed.  P.  Dottin  (London  and  Pari, 
*923).  PP-  70,  78.  1 18. 

*  Life,  pp.  245-6. 

*Tiie  Crusoe-Friday  relationship  is  representative  in  many  other  ways.  Not 
least  in  showing  how  the  quest  Tor  the  white  man’s  burden  tends  to  end  in  the 
discovery  of  the  perfect  porter  and  personal  servant. 

*  Farther  Adoenhtres,  p.  133. 
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fully  secured  by  a  further  voyage  does  he  marry,  ‘and  that  not 
either  to  my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction’.^ 

Some  of  Crusoe’s  colonists  have  the  same  attitude.  He  tells 
how  they  draw  lots  for  five  women,  and  strongly  approves  of 
the  outcome:  ‘He  that  drew  to  choose  first . . .  took  her  that  was 
reckoned  the  homeliest  and  eldest  of  the  five,  which  made 
mirth  enough  among  the  rest  .  .  .  but  the  fellow  considered 
better  than  any  of  them,  that  it  was  applicadon  and  business 
that  they  were  to  expect  assistance  in  as  much  as  anything  else; 
and  she  proved  the  best  wife  of  all  the  parcel.’* 

The  conflict  is  put  very  much  in  Weber’s  terms.*  Sex  is  seen 
as  a  dangerously  irrational  factor  in  life  which  interferes  with 
the  pursuit  of  rational  self-interest:  and  economic  and  moral 
wor^  in  the  male  does  not  guarantee  him  a  profitable  matri¬ 
monial  investnient.  On  his  colony  ‘as  it  often  happens  in  the 
world  (what  the  wise  ends  of  God’s  Providence  are  in  such  a 
disp>osition  of  things  I  cannot  say),  the  two  honest  fellows  had 
the  two  worst  wives;  and  the  three  reprobates,  that  were  scarce 
worth  hanging,  .  .  .  had  three  clever,  diligent,  careful  and 
ingenious  wives’.*  It  is  therefore  no  accident  that  love  plays  a 
very  minor  part  in  Crusoe’s  own  life,  and  is  eliminated  from  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 


One  could  illustrate  the  ideology  of  homo  economicus  at  much 
greater  length  from  Robinson  Crusoe.  Everything  is  measured 
from  the  rational,  a-social,  and  anti-traditional  standards  of 
individual  self-interest,  and  some  of  the  results  are  not  pleasant. 
But  these  results  are  surely  lamentable,  but  necessary,  corol¬ 
laries  of  the  social  process  which  the  story  reflects;  and  the 
common  tendency  to  overlook  them  in  the  hero  must  be 
attributed  to  the  obscure  forces  that  guard  the  idols  of  our 
society,  and  shape  its  myths. 

Malinowski  has  said  that  ‘myth  is  ...  an  indispensable  in¬ 
gredient  of  all  culture’.*  It  would  indeed  appear  to  be  so,  but 


p.  341. 

>  Fart/ur  Adventures,  p.  77. 

*Max  Weber,  Essqjrs  in  Sociology,  trans.  H.  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills 
(New  York,  1946),  p.  350. 

*  Farther  Adventures,  p.  78. 

*Mylh  in  Primitive  Psych/dogy,  p.  125. 
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I  have  no  wish  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  would  prove 
our  common  humanity  by  putting  us  back  on  a  level  with  the 
Trobriand  islanders.  The  aim  of  this  essay  is  rather  to  do  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  do;  that  is,  scrutinize  one  small  item  of  our 
cultural  repertoire  in  the  hope  of  clarifying  its  role  in  the  past 
and  present  of  our  society. 

Much  has  had  to  be  omitted.  The  appeal  of  the  adventure  I 
in  itself,  for  example,  and  the  theological  dimensions  of  the 
story,  which  modify  the  picture  considerably.  Some  of  the 
social  and  economic  matters  have  been  treated  somewhat 
cavalierly.  The  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  homo  economicus  has 
been  somewhat  oversimplified.  For  Defoe  does  suggest  on  at 
least  one  occasion  (the  famous  episode  when  Crusoe  comes 
across  a  hoard  of  gold  on  the  island  and,  after  declaiming  on  its 
uselessness,  ‘upon  second  thoughts’  takes  it  away)‘  the  irra¬ 
tionality  of  the  goals  which  shape  the  character  of  economic 
man  more  powerfully  than  his  own  understanding  of  his  real 
needs.  And,  of  course,  in  a  wintry  sort  of  way,  Crusoe  has 
t  his  pleasures.  He  does  not,  as  Selkirk  had  done,  dance  with 

!  the  goats,  but  he  does  at  least  occasionally  supplement  occu- 

I  pational  by  recreational  therapy.  Still,  it  seems  true  to  say  that 

i  the  reality  of  Defoe’s  masterpiece,  its  ultimate  referent,  is 

economic  man.  So  that  if  we  seek  a  general  meaning  for  his 
solitude  it  must  be  the  social  atomization  which  homo  economicus 
brings  in  his  train.  That,  surely,  is  the  main  historical  basis  of 
this  metaphor  of  human  solitude  which  has  haunted  the 
western  consciousness.  And  the  need  to  obscure  the  regrettable 
social  and  psychological  corollaries  of  the  rise  of  economic 
individualism  must  explain  much  of  the  very  general  disin¬ 
clination  to  see  the  darker  side  of  Defoe’s  hero. 

I  It  is  certainly  curious  to  observe  how  all  but  universal  has 

I  been  the  reluctance  to  challenge  Crusoe  as  a  model  for  imitation 

i  and  inspiration.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  other  explanations 

for  this.  The  myth  of  national  character,  for  example.  Some 
I  foreign  commentators  have  had  ulterior  motives  in  presentii^; 

Robinson  Crusoe  as  the  typical  Englishman.  Marx  calls  him  a 
‘true-born  Briton’;*  and  Dibelius  echoes  the  impeachment  of 

;  *  lAft,  p.  62. 

I  *  Q^iud,  chap,  i,  section  vi. 
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a  nation  of  shopkeepers  with  more  obvious  venom.  ‘  For  France, 
de  Vogue,  in  his  study  of  what  he  calls  ‘Le  livre  anglais’, 
though  more  polite,  is  equally  disparaging  by  implication.* 
What  is  curious  is  to  find  that  most  English  writers,  too,  have 
tended  to  accept  Crusoe  as  the  typical  Englishman,  apparently 
undeterred  by  any  of  his  anti-social  idiosyncrasies. 

There  have  been  occasional  dissentients.  Dickens,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  revolted  by  Crusoe’s  attitude  to  the  death  of  Friday, 
and  to  women  generally;  and  he  wrote  in  a  letter  that  Defoe 
must  have  been  a  ‘precious  dry  and  disagreeable  article  him¬ 
self’.*  Ruskin  —  another  critic  of  the  mentality  of  industrial 
capitalism  —  uses  the  phrase  ‘a  very  small,  perky,  contented, 
conceited,  Cock-Robinson-Crusoe,  sort  of  life’.*  Yet  on  the 
whole,  Crusoe  has  been  accepted  as  the  typical  Englishman  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  although,  as  it  happens,  Defoe  made  his 
father  ‘a  foreigner  of  Bremen’. 

In  some  ways,  of  course,  the  character  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  a  natural  one.  Courage,  practical  intelligence,  not  making  a 
fuss,  these  are  not  the  least  of  the  virtues,  and  their  combination 
in  Crusoe  does  seem  to  be  according  to  an  English  pattern. 
But  these  virtues  cannot  be  regarded  as  exemplary  and  suffi¬ 
cient.  Dickens  wrote  of  Robinson  Crusoe  that  it  is  ‘the  only 
instance  of  a  universally  popular  book  that  could  make  no  one 
laugh  and  no  one  cry’.*  This  suggests  the  major  flaw.  Defoe’s 
epic  of  the  stiff  upper  lip  does  not  propose  a  wholly  satisfactory 
ideal.  For  Crusoe’s  merits  are  combined  with  a  stolid  and  in¬ 
hibited  self-sufficiency  which  is  dbastrous  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.  That  is  Crusoe’s  hubris  —  a  defect  not  unlike 
Rousseau’s  ‘hypertrophie  du  moi’. 

There  is,  even  on  Crusoe’s  own  showing,  very  little  content 
or  peace  in  this  way  of  life.  Pascal  said  that  the  misery  of  man 
can  be  traced  from  a  single  fact,  his  inability  to  stay  still  in  his 
own  room.  Crusoe  can  never  stay  still.  His  brisk  and  business¬ 
like  exterior  cannot  wholly  conceal  the  deadening  compulsion 

*  Englischt  Ronumkunst  (Berlin,  igio),  I,  36. 

*  des  Deux  Mondts,  October  ist,  1^5.  As  is  Jean  Girandoux  in  Suzamu  et 
le  Pacifique  (Paris,  1921),  pp.  228>33. 

*  John  Forster,  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  rev.  J.  W.  T.  Ley  (London,  1938),  p.  61 1. 

*  Peter  Qusnnel,  Jo^  Ruskin  (Lcmdon,  1949),  p.  15. 

*Loc.  dt. 
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of  an  alienation  which  is  assuaged  only  by  ceaseless  economic  | 
activity.  He  is  modem  economic  man  putting  a  pwker  face  on 
the  fate  that  Pascal  found  intolerable.  ‘Nothing  else  offering, 
and  finding  that  really  stirring  about  and  trading,  the  profit  i 
being  so  great,  and,  as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more  pleasure 
in  it,  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  than  sitting  still,  which, 
to  me  especially,  was  the  unhappiest  part  of  life  .  .  .’^  So,  in 
the  Farther  Adventures,  he  sets  out  on  yet  another  lucrative 
Odyssey. 

His  author,  deeply  implicated  in  the  character  that  Walter, 
de  la  Mare  has  called  Defoe’s  ‘Elective  Affinity’,*  appears  to 
approve.  But  he  certainly  does  not  see  his  work  in  an  optimistic 
vein:  ‘Nothing  else  offering  .  .  .’  suggests  why.  Defoe  wrestles  ! 
with  the  meanings  of  his  creation  in  the  essay  ‘On  Solitude’ 
which  begins  the  Serious  Reflections.  The  essay  is  inconclusive,  I 
and  there  are  several  different  strands  of  thought  in  it.  But  the 
bitterness  of  isolation  as  the  primordial  fact  repeatedly  moves 
Defoe  to  a  great  fervour  of  communication.  One  of  the  passages 
seems  a  particularly  moving  commentary  on  the  isolation  which 
the  pursuit  of  individual  self-interest  creates  in  the  human  spirit  ■ 
‘What  are  the  sorrows  of  other  men  to  us,  and  what  their  joy?  ! 
Sometimes  we  may  be  touched  indeed  by  the  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  a  secret  turn  of  the  affections;  but  all  the  solid 
reflection  is  directed  to  ourselves.  Our  meditations  are  all 
solitude  in  perfection;  our  passions  are  all  exercised  in  retire¬ 
ment;  we  love,  we  hate,  we  covet,  we  enjoy,  all  in  privacy  and 
solitude.  All  that  we  communicate  of  those  things  to  any  other 
is  but  for  their  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  our  desires;  the  end 
is  at  home;  the  enjoyment,  the  contemplation,  is  all  solitude  and 
retirement;  it  is  for  ourselves  we  enjoy,  and  for  ourselves  we 
suffer.’* 

The  loneliness  of  economic  man  was  a  tragic  fact.  Many 
Stoic  or  Christian  thinkers  might  have  said  ‘We  love,  we  hate 
...  all  in  privacy  and  solitude’.  But  ‘we  covet,  we  enjoy’  is 
characteristic  of  a  later  ideology.  To  the  solitude  of  the  soul 
which  so  many  have  expressed,  Defoe  adds  ‘all  we  communicate 

*  p.  31 1. 

*  Duert  Islands  asid  Robinson  Crusoe  (London,  1930),  p.  7. 

*  Serious  Reflections  of  Robmsm  Crusoe,  ed.  G.  A.  Aitkm  (London,  1903),  pp.  3*3. 
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of  those  things  to  any  other  is  but  for  their  assistance  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  our  desires’.  A  rationally-conceived  self-interest  makes 
I  a  mockery  of  speech,  and  suggests  silence. 

So,  although  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  mutation  of  a  very  ancient 
^  theme,  its  specific  cause  and  nature  are  wholly  modem.  And 
now  that  it  is  possible  to  see  fairly  clearly  the  realities  of  which 
Crusoe  is  the  menacing  symbol,  we  must  surely  question  his 
t  desirability  as  an  ideal  prototype.  What  has  happened  in  the 
last  200  years  has  shown  that  where  Defoe’s  new  culture-hero 
I  is  admitted  into  the  pantheon  of  myth,  he  soon  crowds  out  or 
^  subjugates  the  other  figures,  whether  comic  or  tragic,  round 
whom  have  gathered  those  more  generous  aspirations  that 
occasionally  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  history. 
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Criticism  into  Drama 

1888-1950* 

RAYMOND  WILLIAMS 
1 

IN  1950,  now  that  an  American  actress  visiting  The  Cocktail 
Party  has  told  American  playwrights  to  go  home  and  smash 
their  typewriters,  a  phase  of  the  modem  poetic  drama  may  be 
said  to  have  ended.  Several  plays  in  verse  have  emerged  from 
a  studio  and  little  theatre  existence  into  the  commercial  theatre 
of  Broadway ^and  the  West  End;  and  although  the  emergences 
are  relatively  isolated,  the  entrance  into  a  new  situation  is 
clear.  My  purpose  here  is  to  review  the  phase  that  has  ended, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  one  element  in  it  that  has  a  general 
and  continuing  importance.  The  rise  of  the  modem  poetic 
drama  presents  a  case  of  a  body  of  successful  criticism  preceding, 
and  largely  assisting,  the  creation  of  a  body  of  successful  drama. 
To  those  who  believe  that  criticism  is  a  primary  agent  in  the 
development  of  a  literature,  this  particular  history  has  an 
obvious  importance.  At  a  time  when  the  dominant  public  view 
of  criticbm  (which  it  scarcely  distingubhes  from  reviewing)  u 
of  an  ‘after- the-event’,  almost  parasitic  activity,  the  part  which 
criticbm  played  in  the  development  of  a  new  dramatic  form 
deserves  emphasb. 

Much  of  the  important  dramatic  criticbm  of  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been  what  b  usually  called  destmctive;  and  thb,  too, 
b  worth  emphasizing.  There  are  many  categories  of  criticbm, 
but  in  the  popular  view  two  categories  predominate:  ‘construc¬ 
tive’  and  ‘destmctive’.  And  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  con- 
stmctive  criticbm  b  good,  and  destmctive  criticism  bad.  The 
current  prospectus  of  a  monthly  review,  for  example,  promises, 
with  some  show  of  satisfaction,  ‘constmctive  criticism  onl/. 
Yet  there  b  an  essential  place,  in  the  development  of  a  litera¬ 
ture,  for  criticbm  of  the  kind  that  b  usually  called  destmctive. 
The  large  body  of  destmctive  criticbm  of  the  last  seventy  yean 

*  A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  book,  Drama  from  Ibsen  lo  Eliot. 
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was  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  reform  of  the  drama.  The 
energy  of  its  revolt  was  the  moving  power;  and  its  intelligence 
ensured  that  it  should  pass,  at  the  proper  time,  into  construction 
and  into  creative  development.  The  history,  indeed,  is  of 
criticism  into  drama. 

n 

The  reform  of  modem  English  drama  has  two  main  phases: 
first  the  development  of  naturalism;  and,  second,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  verse  plays  in  the  theatre.  In  the  phase  of  naturalism, 

!  English  drama  was  on  the  periphery  of  a  large  European  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  the  poetic  drama,  although  there  have  been 
European  influences,  the  product  is  largely  native,  and  draws 
much  of  its  strength  from  traditional  English  drama.  In  both 
f  phases,  however,  English  criticism  has  played  an  active,  and  at 
times  a  determining,  part.  It  is  the  continuity  of  criticism,  in 
fact,  which  allows  us  to  see  these  apparently  contrasting  phases 
as  necessary  and  interdependent  elements  in  a  general  reform. 
Although  my  main  interest  here  is  in  the  verse  play,  a  brief 
account  of  naturalism,  in  its  relation  to  criticism,  is  necessary 
I  to  the  subsequent  analysis. 

The  roots  of  naturalism,  as  a  dramatic  method,  lie  much 
'  fiirther  back  than  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  in  the 
second  half  of  that  century  that  it  became  a  distinctive  and 
major  European  form.  One  of  the  landmarks  in  criticism  is 
Herman  Hettner’s  Das  Modeme  Drama  (1851),  in  which,  at  a 
time  when  the  dominant  European  form  was  the  intrigue  drama 
of  Scribe,  the  related  ideas  were  put  forward  of  ‘a  serious 
mission’  in  drama,  and  of  the  major  importance  of  burgerliche 
Tragodie.  But  Hettner  was  not  widely  influential,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  European  dramatic  critic  of  the  half-century  was  a  man  of 
very  different  views,  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  most  important 
I  theorist  of  the  pik  -  jn  faite.^  Ibsen,  the  master  builder  of  the 
1  naturalist  drama,  was  influenced  by  both  of  these  apparently 
I  contradictory  schools;  it  is  this  double  influence  which  has 
I  misled  so  many  of  his  critics.  In  the  series  of  plays  from  Pillars 
of  Society  (1877)  to  Hedda  Gabler  (1890),  Ibsen  created  the  type 
of  modem  naturalist  drama,  but  he  created  it  from  his  own 
^  See  especially  Essai  d'tam  uMtiqiu  dt  tkidtn  (1876). 
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inheritance  of  and  apprenticeship  to  the  play  of  romantic, 
intrigue.  Seriousness  was  achieved,  if  not  ‘a  serious  mission’.';; 
Romantic  characters  gave  place  to  ‘everyday,  insignificant  ' 
people’.  But  Ibsen’s  situations,  even  in  this  series  of  plays, 
were  hardly,  as  Shaw  described  them,  ‘everyday’;  and  many 
of  his  technical  devices  were  those  of  the  pike  bien  faiu. 
To  these  plays  of  Ibsen  there  were  two  immediate  critical 
reactions,  both  of  seminal  importance:  Strindberg’s  Preface  to 
Lady  Julie  (1888),  and  Shaw’s  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (1891). 
Strindberg  was  the  first  great  destructive  critic  of  romantic 
intrigue  drama,  in  his  attack  on  its  ‘patent-leather  themes 
played  in  patent-leather  shoes  on  Brussels  carpets’.  But  Strind¬ 
berg,  with  Ibsen  obviously  in  mind,  did  not  think  it  possible 
to  reform  the  intrigue  drama  from  within: 

In  other  countries  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  create  a 
new  drama  by  filling  the  old  forms  with  the  contents  of  a 
newer  age;  but ...  we  have  not  got  the  new  form  for  the 
new  contents,  and  the  new  wine  has  burst  the  old  bottles. 

Strindberg’s  criticism  of  the  drama  was,  in  fact,  more  radical 
than  that  of  the  naturalist  critics  (the  method  which  he  calls 
‘naturalism’  in  the  Preface  is  very  different  from  naturalism  as 
generally  understood,  and  confusion  between  the  terms  must 
be  avoided).  It  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  own  dramatic 
experiments,  from  Lady  Julie  to  The  Road  to  Damascus,  Dream- 
play  and  The  Ghost  Sonata.  It  led  also  to  the  method  which  was 
to  be  defined  as  expressionism,  and  had  a  real,  if  indirect, 
influence  on  the  development  of  English  verse  drama. 

Two  of  Strindberg’s  criticisms  of  detail  (for  the  reason  that 
naturalist  drama  took  over  so  much,  by  way  of  method  and 
attitude,  from  the  intrigue  drama  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
replacing),  gave  the  last  word  on  certain  aspects  of  naturalism 
before  many  naturalist  plays  were  written.  On  character,  for 
example: 

A  ‘character’  on  the  stage  has  come  to  signify  a  gentleman 
who  is  fixed  and  finished:  one  who  invariably  comes  on  the 
stage  drunk,  jesting  or  mournful.  For  characterization 
nothing  is  required  but  some  bodily  defect  —  a  club-foot,  a 
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wooden  leg,  a  red  nose;  or  the  character  in  question  is  made 
to  repeat  some  such  phrase  as  ‘That’s  capital’,  ‘Barkis  is 
willin’  ’,  or  the  like. 

An  examination  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Chekhov,  O’Casey, 
and  almost  any  popular  modem  dramatist,  with  this  analysis 
of  character  in  mind,  is  a  profitable,  if  depressing  exercise. 

Or  again,  on  dialogue; 

I  have  rather  broken  with  tradition  in  not  making  my 
characters  catechists  who  sit  asking  foolish  questions  in 
order  to  elicit  a  smart  reply.  I  have  avoided  the  mathe¬ 
matically  symmetrical  construction  of  French  dialogue, 
and  let  people’s  brains  work  irregularly,  as  they  do  in  actual 
life.  .  .  . 


This  applies  to  Shaw,  certainly;  and  the  second  point,  at  least, 
to  Ibsen,  whose  characters  may  speak  an  everyday  dialect,  but 
never  ‘work  irregularly’. 

In  order  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice,  Strindberg,  proposed 
certain  formal  elements  —  monologue,  mime,  ballet,  asymmetri¬ 
cal  scenery,  most  of  which  were  to  be  realized  in  expressionist 
drama,  and  borrowed  for  the  renascence  of  the  English  verse 
play.  He  advocated  also  a  short  ‘intense’  performance,  and  a 
removal  of  ‘social  impedimenta’  (boxes,  intervals,  supper- 
parties,  etc.),  in  terms  very  similar  to  Mr.  Eliot’s  remarks  on 
the  theatre  in  A  Dialogue  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 

It  is  interesting  that  several  of  Strindberg’s  dramatic  tech¬ 
niques  were  more  advanced  in  his  criticism  than  in  his  current 
plays.  His  idea  of  ‘contrapuntal  dialogue’,  for  example,  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  association  with  Lady  Julie,  but  one  does  not  find  the 
method  really  in  practice  until  the  first  part  of  The  Road  to 
Damascus,  written  ten  years  later.  This  dialogue,  ‘providing 
itself  in  the  earlier  scenes  with  material  which  is  afterwards 
worked  up,  admitted,  repeated,  developed,  and  built  up,  like 
the  theme  in  a  musical  composition’,  was  of  great  positive  im¬ 
portance  for  future  drama,  for  it  re-established  theme  as  the 
centre  of  a  play,  rather  than  plot  or  character;  and  it  con¬ 
ceived  this  theme  not  so  much  in  ideas  (the  ‘message’,  the 
‘serious  mission’)  as  in  words. 
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At  the  time  of  Strindberg’s  dramatic  experiments  there  was  I 
much  experiment  in  the  theatres  of  Europe,  from  the  Thedire  [ 
Libre  of  Antoine  in  Paris  to  the  Art  Theatre  of  Stanislavsky  in  [ 
Moscow.  Strindberg’s  own  remarks  on  performance  and  pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Preface  were  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  this 
movement,  but  it  is  worth  recalling  his  own  later  comment  on 
purely  theatrical  reform: 

As  the  Intimate  Theatre  counts  its  inception  from  the  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  Lady  Julie  in  1906,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  young  director  should  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Preface,  which  recommended  a  search  for  actuality. 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  although  I  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  attacking  myself  in  that  connection,  1  cannot 
but  regard  all  that  pottering  with  stage  properties  as  uk- 
less.^ 

The  Preface  has  become  so  much  a  document  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  theatre  that  it  is  a  pity  this  comment  cannot  everywhere 
be  reprinted  with  it. 

Shaw’s  criticism,  although  Strindberg  is  usually  classed  with 
him  as  one  of  the  naturalist  innovators,  is  of  a  very  different 
kind.  He  is  more  generally  destructive  than  Strindberg,  and 
only  their  initial  targets— the  ‘old  drama’,  the  romantic  intrigue 
play,  the  piece  bien  faite  —  coincide.  Shaw’s  real  concern  is  with 
the  ‘serious  mission’  of  drama,  and  he  has  his  own  definition 
of  seriousness: 

The  worst  convention  of  the  criticism  of  the  theatre  current ' 
at  that  time  was  that  intellectual  seriousness  is  out  of  place 
on  the  stage;  that  the  theatre  is  a  place  of  shallow  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  people  go  there  to  be  soothed  after  the  enormous 
intellectual  strain  of  a  day  in  the  City;  in  short,  that  a 
playwright  is  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  make  un¬ 
wholesome  confectionery  out  of  cheap  emotions. 

The  ‘unwholesome’  is  a  telling  adjective,  and  it  indicates  Shaw’s 
preoccupation;  for  him  the  reform  of  the  drama  was  a  matter  of 
subjects  of  social  importance,  and  of  a  framework  for  moral 
teaching.  The  methods  of  his  own  plays  show  this  very  well. 

In  An  0pm  Letter  to  the  Intimate  Theatre  (Stockholm,  1909). 
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He  accepts  and  exploits,  for  his  own  purposes,  almost  all  the 
devices  of  the  old  romantic  drama.  To  these  he  adds  one 
clement  of  his  own  (an  element  which  he  claimed  that  Ibsen 
invented) :  the  discussion.  His  whole  drama  is  certainly  a  case 
of ‘new  wine  in  the  old  bottles’;  and  many  of  the  botdes  have 
burst. 

Shaw’s  career,  of  course,  is  an  obvious  example  of  the  making  3 

of  criticism  into  drama.  He  was  a  critic  before  he  seems  to  have  ? 

thought  of  writing  plays,  and  it  was  a  situation  largely  created  V 

by  his  own  criticism  which  led  him  to  write  his  first  play,  for  ^ 

an  experimental  theatre  —  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein’s  Independent 
Theatre;  for  the  theatre  had  been  a  result  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  drama,  but  it  found  itself  at  the  outset  without  any  new 
plays. 

It  was  a  critical  judgment,  also,  which  led  Shaw  into  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  was  to  have  great  symptomatic  imjxjrtance.  By  the 
time  when  he  was  beginning  to  write,  the  novel  was  the 
dominant  literary  form  in  England.  Most  writers  of  the  time, 
including  most  of  the  dramatists,  were  far  more  affected  by  the 
methods  of  fiction  than  they  seem  to  have  realized.  It  was  this 
domination  by  the  technique  of  fiction  which  led  Shaw  to  his 
notorious  misunderstanding  of  Elizabethan  drama: 

Of  Shakespear’s  plays  we  have  not  even  complete  prompt 
copies,  the  folio  hardly  gives  us  anything  but  the  bare 
lines  ...  If  we  had  .  .  .  the  character  sketches,  however 
brief,  by  which  he  tried  to  convey  to  the  actor  the  sort  of 
person  he  meant  him  to  incarnate,  what  a  light  they  would 
shed  ...  For  want  of  this  elaboration  .  .  .  Shakespear,  un¬ 
surpassed  as  poet,  storyteller,  character  draughtsman, 
humorist  and  rhetorician,  has  left  us  no  intellectually 
coherent  drama. 

The  critical  judgment  is  not  a  very  good  one,  for  Shaw  does  not 
realize  the  dramatic  completeness  of  what  he  calls  the  ‘bare 
lines’  of  a  Shakespeare  text;  but  it  led  him  to  supply  in  his 
printed  plays  descriptions  of  scenery  and  characters  and  modes 
of  speech,  as  well  as  prefaces  on  the  subject  of  the  play  as  a 
whole.  And  this  was  very  largely  because  of  the  dominance  of 
fictional  methods,  and  the  related  absence  of  a  self-sufficient 
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dramatic  form  of  any  seriousness.  The  practice  has  spread  so 
widely  that  it  is  difRcult  now  to  realize  its  eccentricity;  but  the 
fact  that  plays  have  to  be  dressed  up  into  a  kind  of  novel  in 
order  to  be  read  is  indicative  of  the  central  dramatic  problem 
which  the  writers  of  our  century  have  had  to  face. 

Shaw’s  dominance  in  the  more  serious  English  drama  of  this 
century  has  only  recently  waned.  It  was  his  great  authority 
which  gave  to  the  reform  of  modern  English  drama  these  par¬ 
ticular  directions.  It  was  from  his  authority  that  the  verse 
dramatists,  wishing  to  change  the  directions,  had  to  turn  as 
best  they  might. 


Ill  I 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  dramatic  history,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  common  origin  of  the  two 
phases  of  drama  which  we  are  considering,  that  the  first  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Independent  Theatre  included  plays  both  by 
Shaw  and  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  The  plays  were  far  apart  in  method, 
and  the  divergence  between  the  two  dramatists  was  certainly 
to  widen.  Yet  there  was  more  common  ground  than  is  usually 
recognized.  This,  for  instance,  as  an  aim  for  the  theatre: 

the  first  doing  of  something  for  which  the  world  is  ripe, 
something  that  will  be  done  all  over  the  world  and  done 
more  and  more  perfectly:  the  making  articulate  of  all  the 
dumb  classes  each  with  its  own  knowledge  of  the  world.* 

That  is  Yeats  on  the  success  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  but  it  might 
come  from  the  manifesto  of  one  of  the  new  theatres  anywhere 
in  Europe.  Or  consider  the  tone  of  this: 

We  have  to  write  or  find  plays  that  will  make  the  theatre 
a  place  of  intellectual  excitement  —  a  place  where  the 
mind  goes  to  be  liberated  as  it  was  liberated  by  the  theatres 
of  Greece  and  England  and  France  at  certain  great 
moments  of  their  history,  and  as  it  is  liberated  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia  today.* 


*  A  People's  Theatre,  reprinted  in  PU^s  and  Controversies . 
*Samhain,  1903. 
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‘Intellectual  excitement’;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Ibsen  and 
Strindberg:  these  are  signs  of  Yeats’s  acceptance  of  the  reform 
that  was  going  on.  And  Yeats  is  with  the  others  in  rejecting 
the  artificialities  of  the  decayed  romantic  drama;  but  his 
rejection,  characteristically,  is  in  literary  terms: 

We  must  found  good  literature  on  a  living  speech,  seeing 
the  difference  between  dead  and  living  words,  between 
words  that  meant  something  years  ago  and  words  that  have 
the  only  thing  that  gives  literary  quality  —  personality, 
the  breath  of  men’s  mouths.* 

The  insistence  on  ‘a  living  speech’  is  the  same  insistence  on 
actuality  which  led  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  to  naturalism,  but 
Yeats  goes  further: 

The  theatre  began  in  ritual,  and  it  cannot  come  to  its 
greatness  again  without  recalling  words  to  their  ancient 
sovereignty. 

Strindberg  had  come  near  to  this  recall  of  speech  to  sovereignty 
in  the  drama,  but  it  was  Yeats,  remembering  ‘the  abundant 
vocabulary  of  a  time  when  all  but  everything  present  to  the 
mind  was  present  to  the  senses’,  who  gave  English  drama  its 
new  direction.  Actuality  did  not  mean  the  commonplace. 
Yeats  rejected  what  his  protege  Synge  called  the  ‘pallid  lan¬ 
guage’  of  many  of  the  naturalist  dramatists: 

Put  the  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  literature  before  a 
play  of  this  kind  and  he  will  say,  as  he  has  said  in  some 
form  or  other  in  every  age  at  the  first  shock  of  naturalism, 
‘Why  should  I  leave  my  home  to  hear  but  the  words  I 
have  used  there  when  talking  of  the  rates?’* 

The  concern,  always,  was  speech.  In  his  search  for  the  sources 
of  vitality  in  speech,  Yeats  gave  his  allegiance  to  ‘that  idiom  of 
the  Irish- thinking  people  of  the  West  .  .  .  that  conversation 
of  the  people  which  is  so  full  of  riches  because  it  is  so  full  of 
leisure’,  and  rejected  the  flat,  urban,  educated  idiom  which 
naturalism  had  adopted. 


*  Ibid.,  1^4. 

*  Diuovnus,  1906. 


Of  all  artistic  forms  that  have  had  a  large  share  of  the 
world’s  attention,  the  worst  is  the  play  about  modem  edu¬ 
cated  people.  Except  where  it  is  superficial  or  deliberately 
argumentative  it  fills  one’s  soul  with  a  sense  of  commonness 
as  with  dust.  It  has  one  mortal  ailment.  It  cannot  become 
impassioned,  that  is  to  say,  vital,  without  making  somebody 
gushing  and  sentimental.' 

The  judgment  is  penetrating;  one  need  think  only  of  the 
‘passion’  of  Candida  or  of  Saint  Joan.  And  Yeats’s  decision  had 
two  important  consequences:  the  rejection  of  ‘fictional  drama’, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  ‘visualized  theatre’.  Shaw  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  dramatic  form  with 
fictional  padding.  For  Yeats  the  two  methods  were  separate, 
absolutely.  He  observes  significantly  of  his  dramatic  collabora¬ 
tion  with  George  Moore: 

He  would  have  been  a  master  of  constmction,  but  that  his 
practice  as  a  novelist  made  him  long  for  descriptions  and 
reminiscences.* 

And  this  distinction  of  the  difference  between  drama  and 
fiction  went  deeper  than  issues  of  technique.  The  false  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘character’  in  modern  drama  sprang  from  the  same 
confusion.  Yeats  observes,  in  a  passage  that  reminds  one  of 
Strindberg’s  remarks  on  character  in  the  Preface". 

One  dogma  of  the  printed  criticism  is  that  if  a  play  does 
not  contain  definite  character,  its  constitution  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  stage,  and  that  the  dramatic  moment  is  always 
the  contest  of  character  with  character . . .  When  we  go  back 
a  few  centuries,  and  enter  the  great  periods  of  drama, 
character  grows  less  and  sometimes  disappears.* 

The  centre  of  drama,  he  argued,  was  not  character,  but  speech. 
Yet  the  modem  theatre  had  pushed  speech  into  the  background, 
had  abandoned  it  even,  in  favour  of  conversation  or  discussion. 
Where  the  main  purpose  of  earlier  acting  and  earlier  per¬ 
formance  had  been  the  communication  of  speech,  the  purpose 
of  contemporary  acting  and  performance  was  the  visualization 
of  event.  The  first  dogma  of  naturalism  —  that  the  play  should 
'  Discoveriu,  1906.  *  Dramatis  PersoM,  p.  63.  *  TTu  Tragic  Theatre,  1910. 
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seem  an  actual  event,  happening  in  a  room  from  which  the 
fourth  wall  had  been  raised  —  prescribed  this  emphasis  of  visual 
as  against  verbal  elements.  Acting  was  less  the  ‘pronunciation* 
of  poetry  than  the  projection  of  character;  stage-setting  supplied 
pictures  to  distract  the  eye  from  speech.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  Yeats  should  write: 

I  think  the  theatre  must  be  reformed  in  its  plays,  its  speak¬ 
ing,  its  acting  and  its  scenery  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  good 
about  it  at  present.* 

This  wholesale  rejection  was  the  peak  of  his  destructive 
criticism.  And  the  very  energy  of  the  rejection  produced  the 
certainty  and  clearness  of  vision  which  made  verse  drama 
possible  again  on  the  English  stage. 

Yeats  made  his  contribution  to  the  drama  in  two  ways:  first, 
in  a  number  of  plays;  second,  and  perhaps  more  imp>ortant, 
in  a  practical  enterprise,  carried  out  with  great  energy,  designed 
to  discover  a  method  of  dramatic  presentation  which  would 
make  the  writing  of  verse  plays  for  public  performance  possible 
again.  His  plays  have  been  neglected  in  England;  it  is  only  at 
a  second  or  even  a  third  remove  that  one  thinks  of  him  as  a 
dramatist.  For  this  neglect  one  reason  is  the  prejudice,  against 
legendary  and  mythical  material,  of  an  age  which  is  apt  to 
construe  actuality  as  equivalent  to  the  topical.  For  Yeats 
found  the  material  of  his  plays  not  only  in  the  ‘Irish-thinking 
idiom  of  the  West’  but  also  in  ‘those  old  stories  of  the  folk  which 


ng  were  made  by  men  who  believed  so  much  in  the  soul,  and  so 
lys  I  little  in  anything  else,  that  they  were  never  entirely  certain  that 
ick  f  the  earth  was  solid  under  the  footsole*.  This  reliance  has  led  a 
la,  critic  like  F.  R.  Lea  vis  to  dismiss  Yeats’s  ‘attempt  upon  the 
drama’  altogether: 

ch.  I  His  plays  repudiate  the  actual  world  as  essentially  as  his 

|,  incantatory  lyrics  and  his  esoteric  prose  repudiate  it ...  A 
3n.  I  drama  thus  devoted  to  a  ‘higher  reality’  of  this  kind  could 

er-  ^  hardly  exhibit  the  dramatic  virtues.* 

osc  Now  it  is  true  that  Yeats’s  early  plays  have  what  he  himself 

ion  calls  ‘the  defects  of  my  early  poetry;  I  insisted  upon  obvious 

aid  all-pervading  rhythm’.  And  the  search  for  reality  which  they 
0.  *  Samhain,  1903.  *  Nne  Bearv^s  in  English  Poetry. 
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embody  seems  for  this  reason  at  times  mechanical,  at  times 
naive:  a  substitute  experience.  But  Mr.  Lea  vis’s  dismissal  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  a  literary  judgment,  but  upon  a  pre¬ 
conception  —  a  very  naturalist  preconception  —  of  the  relation 
between  ‘the  actual  world’  and  ‘the  dramatic  virtues’.  It  is 
the  mature  Yeats  who  supplies  the  answer,  not  only  in  such 
good  minor  plays  as  On  Bailees  Strand  and  The  Hour  Glass,  but 
in  the  triumph  of  dramatic  form  of  his  Plays  for  Dancers.  In 
these  short  plays  Yeats  is  engaged  in  the  attempt,  through 
drama,  to  ‘recede  .  .  .  into  some  more  powerful  life’,  to  enable 
us,  ‘while  seeming  to  separate  from  the  world  and  us  a  group  of 
figures,  images,  symbols,  to  pass  for  a  few  moments  into  a  deep 
of  the  mind  that  had  hitherto  been  too  subtle  for  our  habita¬ 
tion’.  It  is  easy  enough  to  devalue  such  intentions  by  question¬ 
ing  the  ‘higher  reality’,  but  it  has  certainly  been  my  own 
experience  of  these  plays  of  Yeats  that  a  successful  form  has 
been  found  for  a  dramatic  emotion  of  considerable  importance. 

It  is  the  isolation  of  a  pattern,  a  miniature,  it  is  true,  but  im¬ 
pressive  and  memorable.  The  ritual  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
cloth,  the  masked  musicians  who  serve  as  prologue,  chorus  and 
orchestra:  these,  and  the  verse  of  the  songs  and  speeches, 
realize  a  particular  insight  in  a  brief  image  of  action;  and  this, 
surely  dramatic,  virtue  is  not  so  common  in  an  age  not  par¬ 
ticularly  virtuous  in  that  respect  that  it  can  wisely  be  neglected. 
The  verse  of  these  dancer  plays,  in  particular,  is  very  much 
better  than  the  normal  account  assumes. 

Why  do  you  stare  like  that? 

You  had  that  glassy  look  about  the  eyes 
Last  time  it  happened.  Do  you  know  anything? 

It  is  enough  to  drive  an  old  man  crazy 
To  look  aU  day  upon  these  broken  rocks 
And  ragged  thorns,  and  that  one  stupid  face. 

And  speak  and  get  no  answer. 

There  is  surely  a  dramatic  vigour  about  speech  of  this  kind,  an 
authentic  contemporary  accent  and  measure.  And  if  our  pre¬ 
conceptions  about  the  material  of  drama  drive  us  to  continue 
to  question  the  nature  of  such  plays,  Yeats  can  answer  with  his 
own  authoritative  question: 


A 
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Are  those  things  that  men  adore  and  loathe 
Their  sole  reality?  .  .  . 

What  comes  out  of  the  mountain 
Where  men  first  shed  their  blood, 

Who  thought  Cuchulain  till  it  seemed 
He  stood  where  they  had  stood. 

It  is  not  that  Yeats  was  a  major  dramatist;  he  is  minor,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  only  status  that  was  possible  for 
a  verse  dramatist  until  the  conditions  of  performance  should 
have  been  firmly  re-established.  And  in  this  work  Yeats  made 
a  further,  and  most  important,  contribution.  It  was  he, 
primarily,  who  created  the  Abbey  Theatre  out  of  a  company 
of  talented  amateur  actors;  and  the  distinctive  feature  of  that 
theatre  is  that,  in  sharp  distinction  from  contemporary  priorities, 
it  was  called  into  being  to  satisfy  a  literary  need.  It  is  probably 
true  that  today  the  Abbey  Theatre  hzis  succumbed  to  what 
Yeats  sought  always  to  avoid:  ‘an  exploitation  of  local  colour’. 
But  it  was,  in  its  time,  a  genuinely  popular  theatre  in  which 
poetic  drama  could  be  adequately  performed.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  obliterated.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  before  1914,  as  it  can  be  said  of  the  criticism  of  Yeats 
which  inspired  it,  that  it  created  the  necessary  confidence  that 
verse  plays  could  again  be  written  for  the  public  stage. 


IV 

The  Irish  theatre  before  1914  had  an  advantage  which  the 
English  theatre  lacked  and  still  lacks:  the  existence  of  a  native 
speech  which  had  direct  and  obvious  possibilities  for  poetry. 
For  T.  S.  Eliot,  considering  the  possibility  of  an  English  poetic 
drama  in  the  early  twenties,  conditions  were  very  different, 
and  the  whole  problem  of  speech  had  to  be  faced  as  if  there  had 
been  no  beginning.  The  problem,  as  Eliot  defined  it,  was  ‘to 
6nd  out  how  people  of  the  present  day  would  speak,  if  they 
spoke  poetry’.  It  is  a  problem  that  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
solved. 

The  main  point  of  that  large  part  of  Eliot’s  criticism  which 
precedes  his  experiments  in  the  drama  is  an  insistence  that  the 
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problem  of  speech,  like  all  related  problems  of  the  new  drama, 
can  only  be  adequately  negotiated  by  a  concentration  on  form. 
The  speaker  ‘E’  in  his  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry  says  this: 

Let  me  for  a  moment  transfer  the  discussion  to  the  question 
of  form.  A  few  years  ago  I  .  .  .  was  delighted  by  the 
Russian  ballet.  Here  seemed  to  be  everything  that  we 
wanted  in  drama,  except  the  poetry.  It  did  not  teach  any 
‘lesson’,  but  it  had  form.  It  seemed  to  revive  the  more 
formal  element  in  drama  for  which  we  craved  ...  If  there 
is  a  future  for  drama,  and  particularly  for  poetic  drama, 
will  it  not  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  ballet?  Is 
it  not  a  question  of  form  rather  than  ethics?  And  is  not 
the  question  of  verse  drama  versus  prose  drama  a  question 
of  degree  of  form? 

More  explicitly,  in  his  own  voice,  Eliot  wrote: 

We  must  find  some  form  to  restrict,  as  it  were,  the  flow  of 
spirit,  before  it  expands  into  that  desert  of  exact  likeness 
to  reality  which  is  perceived  by  the  most  commonplace 
mind. 

The  question  of  form  is,  of  course,  very  largely  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  conventions.  And  the  essential  fact  of  a 
convention  is  that  it  must  be  agreed.  Agreement  on  a  dramatic 
convention,  between  writer,  actors,  and  audience,  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  preliminary  to  form.  And  when  one  says  ‘agreement’,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  deliberate  consent  that  one  has  in  mind  — for 
the  very  deliberateness  might  hamper  adequate  communica¬ 
tion.  What  is  required  is  a  full  consent,  a  consent  both  of  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  drama 
will  always  be  the  greater  where  the  consent  is  virtually  un¬ 
conscious. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  Eliot’s  plays  must  be  judged,  for  the 
whole  series  of  his  experiments  seems  directed  towards  a  creation 
of  the  conditions  for  such  consent.  From  the  most  widely  con¬ 
sented  convention  of  the  drama  of  his  day  he  had,  of  course, 
deliberately  turned  away.  To  the  idea  of  a  play  as  the  direct 
representation  of  real  life,  audiences,  in  the  thirty  or  forty 
years  since  Ibsen,  had  become  fully  accustomed.  But  such 
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direct  representation,  Eliot  argued,  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  conditions  of  art.  In  depriving  himself  of  its 
support,  he  was  aware  of  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  communica¬ 
tion.  But  ‘wherever  you  have  a  form,  you  make  some  sacrifice 
against  some  gain’. 

Sweeney  Agonistes,  Eliot’s  first  experiment  in  drama,  is  built 
upon  two  conventions  of  form:  jazz-type  rhythms,  and  the 
method  of  characterization  of  the  comic  strip.  It  is  obviously 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  meet  a  popular  twentieth-century 
audience  in  terms  of  its  own  cultural  forms.  The  speech  tones 
of  the  various  characters  in  Sweeney  Agonistes  are  deliberately 
banal,  but  a  unifying  rhythm  is  created  from  them,  with  great 
metrical  skill: 

DORIS  There’s  a  lot  in  the  way  you  pick  them  up 
DUSTY  There’s  an  awful  lot  in  the  way  you  feel 
DORIS  You’ve  got  to  know  what  you  want  to  ask  them 
DUSTY  You’ve  got  to  know  what  you  want  to  know. 

Here  is  the  pattern  of  single  alternating  lines,  controlled  by  the 
repetition  of  key  phrases.  But  the  pattern  can  be  further 
varied,  towards  a  more  complex  dramatic  end: 

SWEENEY  That’s  what  life  is.  Just  is 
DORIS  What  is? 

What’s  that  life  is? 

SWEENEY  Life  is  death. 

Dramatic  verse  of  this  kind  is  strangely  exciting  in  performance, 
and  the  success  of  the  fragments  of  Sweeney  Agonistes^  even  leav¬ 
ing  aside  such  obvious  winners  as  the  Bamboo  lyric,  is  very 
considerable.  But  the  danger  of  working  through  such  con¬ 
ventions  —  conventions  which  are  after  all  cultural  symptoms 
of  the  inarticulacy  which  is  the  dramatist’s  most  pressing 
limitation  in  this  century  —  is  of  mere  virtuosity.  The  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  characters  is  very  much  of  a  piece  with  the  rhythms: 
Krumpacker,  Klipstein,  Wauchope,  Horsfall,  Pereira  and  the 
rest  are  in  the  recognizable  comic-strip  idiom  of  Sir  Ferdinand 
Klein,  Grishkin,  and  the  phthisic  Princess  Volupine.  But  the 
danger  is  that  the  very  lines  of  their  caricature  existence  will 
become  strict  boundaries  of  the  area  of  consciousness  which  the 
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dramatist  is  able  to  communicate.  Eliot,  of  course,  was  aware 
of  this  danger,  and  proposed  a  device  to  avoid  it: 

My  intention  was  to  have  one  character  whose  sensibility 
and  intelligence  should  be  on  the  plane  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  audience;  his  speeches 
should  be  addressed  to  them  as  much  as  to  the  other  per¬ 
sonages  in  the  play  —  or  rather,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
latter,  who  were  to  be  material,  literal-minded  and  vision¬ 
less,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  overheard  by  the 
former.  There  was  to  be  an  understanding  between  this 
protagonist  and  a  small  number  of  the  audience,  while  the 
rest  of  the  audience  would  share  the  responses  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  play.* 

Sweeney  himself,  to  an  extent  that  one  perhaps  only  realizes 
in  performance,  very  largely  fulfils  this  function,  and  there  is  a 
great  gain  in  communication  because  he  is  designed  in  this  way. 
But  the  limitation  of  this  device  is  the  necessary  integrity  of  the 
chosen  verse-form.  The  gap  between  Sweeney  and  the  rest 
cannot  be  allowed  to  widen  too  obviously;  and  while  there  is 
striking  success  within  the  fragments,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  so  difficult  a  balance  could  have  been  maintained 
throughout  a  full-length  play. 

The  perfect  integral  form  was  found  by  Eliot  in  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  where  it  grew  naturally  from  the  material  of  the  play. 
The  various  difficulties  of  conventions  are  met  at  once,  in  a 
perfectly  convincing  manner,  because  Eliot  is  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  one  full,  living  convention  of  form  and  formal 
speech:  the  liturgy  which  is  natural  to  a  play  of  the  death  of 
an  Archbishop.  The  problem  of  chorus  is  solved,  for  the  priest- 
choir  relationship  passes  naturally  into  protagonist-chorus. 
Verse  of  great  formal  intensity  can  be  S]x>ken,  for  the  rhythms 
are  the  familiar  rhythms  of  Christian  hymns.  Even  for  the 
quick  interchange  of  speech,  there  is  a  ready  convention.  Here, 
for  example,  is  such  an  interchange,  based  on  the  responses: 

SECOND  PRIEST  Your  Lordship  will  find  your  rooms  in  order 
as  order  as  you  left  them. 

THOMAS  And  will  try  to  leave  them  in  order  as  I  find  them. 

*  Tht  Uu  of  Poetry,  p.  153. 
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The  sermon,  moreover,  is  the  perfect  basis  for  that  most  difficult 
of  all  contemporary  dramatic  conventions,  the  soliloquy. 

%  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  for  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
j*  unity  of  feeling  which  they  make  possible,  is  the  most  com- 
I  pletely  satisfying  play  which  Eliot  has  written.  And  a  less  bold 
writer  would  probably  have  been  content  to  confine  himself  in 
future  to  similar  material,  where  such  conventions  would  always 
have  been  available.  But  Eliot  went  on  with  his  search,  attempt- 
I  ing  to  establish  dramatic  conventions  for  the  explicitly  contem- 
I  porary  play.  The  Family  Reunion  and  The  Cocktail  Party  enable 
1  us  to  judge  how  successful  he  has  been. 

In  these  two  plays,  Eliot  seems  to  have  abandoned  form  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  had  originally  defined  it.  Form  now  is  less 
a  question  of  dehberate  pattern  and  stylization  of  the  material 
I  and  characters  of  the  play.  It  is,  as  parts  again  of  his  early 
I  criticism  had  foreshadowed,  primarily  a  question  of  verse. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in  The  Cocktail  Party  than  in  The  Family 
Reunion,  where  devices  like  chorus  and  chant  are  still  in  occa¬ 
sional  evidence.  But  it  is  true  of  both  plays  that  the  significant 
form  is  the  verse  itself;  verse,  moreover,  written  according  to  a 
'  convention  which  virtually  excludes  any  of  the  more  obvious 
conventions  of  formal  dramatic  pattern.  For  once  again,  but 
in  different  terms,  Eliot  is  seeking  to  meet  a  popular  audience 
on  its  own  ground.  The  primary  convention  of  both  plays  is  a 
form  of  verse  which  should  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  include, 
in  the  first  place,  naturalism  —  as  the  immediate  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  a  contemporary  audience;  but  to  include  also  both 
I  formal  dramatic  statement  and  dramatic  rhetoric  (in  the  sense 
i  in  which  Eliot  had  defined  this  in  his  essay  Rhetoric  and  the 
Poetic  Drama).  The  attempt  is  more  successful  in  The  Cocktail 
Party  than  in  The  Family  Reunion,  not  only  because  of  the 
!  superiority  as  verse  of  most  of  The  Cocktail  Party,  but  also  l^cause 
the  method  seems  to  demand  that  the  surface  of  the  play,  at 
I  least,  should  be  naturalistic.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  the  integrity  of  the  verse  form  is  threatened  by  any 
transitions  of  level  which  are  achieved  by  changes  of  the  degree 
of  structural  formality  (e.g.  the  conversions  of  aunts  and  uncles 
into  a  chorus,  and  back  again  into  a  set  of  gossips,  in  The  Family 
j  Reunion;  or,  the  appearance  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  window 
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embrasure,  in  the  same  play) ;  and,  second,  because  it  is  implicit 
in  Eliot’s  intention  that  the  audience  should  not,  for  the  most 
part,  realize  that  the  play  is  in  verse:  a  result  very  much  easier 
to  obtain  when  the  surface  of  the  play  is  naturalistic.* 

Implicit  in  the  question  of  the  unity  of  form  is  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  the  unity  of  feeling.  Insofar  as  The  Family 
Reunion  failed,  it  was  at  a  point  short  of  this  final  criterion:  at 
the  point,  I  have  suggested,  of  the  unity  of  form.  The  Cocktail 
Party  does  not  repeat  this  failure  —  its  success  on  this  score  is 
indeed  triumphant;  but  if  one  still  has  doubts  about  the  play, 
they  may  best  be  stated  in  relation  to  what  Eliot  has  himself 
insisted  on  as  ultimately  important:  unity  of  feeling.  In  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  ‘meaning’  in  The  Use  of  Poetry  Eliot 
wrote  of  ‘the  chief  use  of  meaning  in  certain  kinds  of  poetry’  as 
‘satisfying  one  habit  of  the  reader,  keeping  his  mind  diverted 
and  quiet,  while  the  poem  does  its  work  upon  him:  much  as 
the  imaginary  burglar  is  always  provided  with  a  bit  of  nice 
meat  for  the  house-dog’.  It  is  an  illuminating  comparison;  but 
burglars,  one  supposes,  can,  like  everyone  else,  compromise  too 
far;  they  might  even  become  genuinely  fond  of  the  dog.  In  the 
surface  comedy  of  The  Cocktail  Party  Eliot  is  almost  certainly 
engaged  with  his  ‘bit  of  nice  meat’,  and  very  pacified  it  keeps 
us.  It  is,  once  again,  part  of  the  persistent  endeavour  to  gain 
the  audience’s  assent:  a  very  difficult  endeavour  for  the  poedc 
dramatist  in  the  contemporary  theatre',  and  one  that  demands 
sympathy.  But  one  feels  at  times  that  what  is  really  taking 
place  is  the  supplying  of ‘comic  relief’,  not  only  for  the  audience, 
but  perhaps  also  for  the  dramatist.  The  comment  may  come 
from  Eliot  himself: 

...  I  find  the  readjustments  of  mood  required  in  this  play 
very  trying  .  .  .  The  desire  for  ‘comic  relief’  on  the  part  (rf 
an'audience  is,  I  believe,  a  permanent  craving  of  human 
nature;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  gratified. 
It  springs  from  a  lack  of  the  capacity  for  concentration.* 


^  In  an  interview  on  The  Cocktail  Party  {World  Review,  November  1949),  Mr. 
Eliot  said  that  he  had  intended  that  many  people  should  ‘sit  through  the  play 
'.vithout  realizing  that  they  were  listening  to  verse’.  I  can  conErm  from  the 
experience  of  many  of  my  students  that  tlm  frequently  happened. 

*  The  Use  0/  Poetry,  p.  41. 
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If  this  judgment  (on  The  Witch  of  Edmonton)  should  have  any 
relevance  to  The  Cocktail  Party  —  and  I  think  myself  that  it  has  — 
the  word  to  which  we  should  return  is  ‘audience’.  As  Eliot 
goes  on  to  point  out: 

The  audience  which  can  keep  its  attention  fixed  upon  pure 

tragedy  or  pure  comedy  is  much  more  highly  developed. 

The  development  of  an  audience  is  the  point  at  which  criticism 
and  drama  finally  come  together.  Eliot’s  dramatic  experiments 
are  of  too  great  an  importance  in  the  creation  of  a  developed 
audience  for  us  to  forget  their  nature  as  experiments  in  our 
delight  in  their  finished  forms  as  plays.  Where  one  makes 
reservations  about  success,  it  is  not  by  comparison  with  the 
general  level  of  the  contemporary  theatre  —  for  then  the  suc¬ 
cesses  would  seem  absolute  —  but  in  relation  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  achieved,  and  to  what,  even  now,  remains  to 
be  done. 

v 

Yeats  and  Eliot  are  the  major  figures  in  the  revival  of  verse 
drama,  but  the  plays  of  Auden  and  Isherwood,  of  Stephen 
Spender,  Anne  Ridler,  Ronald  Duncan  and  Norman  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  the  widely  praised  work  of  Christopher  Fry,  have  given 
the  appearance  of  a  movement.  All  these  plays  have  been 
interesting,  but,  with  the  exceptions  of  Auden  and  Isherwood, 
and  of  Fry,  they  do  not  need  discussion  here,  since  the  dramatic 
experiments  which  they  represent  have  on  the  whole  been  more 
successfully  performed  by  Eliot.  I  do  not  find  myself  that  the 
plays  of  Christopher  Fry  can  best  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  poetic  drama;  they  are  something  of  a  different  kind  —  ex¬ 
travaganzas  in  verse,  one  might  say;  an  incidental  line,  like 
the  comic  melodramas  of  Oscar  Wilde.^  Auden  and  Isherwood, 
however,  in  their  brief  collaboration,  contributed  much  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  main  dramatic  tradition.  They  borrowed 
heely  from  expressionist  drama,  and  from  the  poetic  drama  of 
Ibsen;  and  th«e  borrowings,  together  with  their  attempt  to 
construct  conventions  in  terms  of  popular  cultural  forms  —  the 

*  Mr.  Fry’s  mtthod  in  comedy  is,  of  course,  very  largely  based  upon  that  of  Shaw. 
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headline,  the  slogan,  the  popular  song  (there  is  a  close  connec* 
tion  here  with  the  methods  of  Sweeney  Agonistes),  made  their 
plays,  if  not  completely  successful  works,  at  least  a  field  of 
experiment  which  may  yet  be  further  and  fruitfully  cultivated. 

The  contemporary  English  poetic  drama  is  certainly  not 
lacking  in  vitality,  although  its  status  must  still  rest  primarily 
on  the  work  of  Eliot.  Its  revival,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  was 
very  much  dependent  on  good  dramatic  criticism.  At  the  time 
of  Yeats’s  lonely  controversies  in  Samhain,  and  of  Eliot’s  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements  in  his  essays  of  the  twenties,  it  pro¬ 
bably  looked  to  many  as  if  criticism  were  off  the  main  current, 
or  supp>orting  a  lost  cause.  But  this  particular  criticism  has 
not  followed  out  the  parallel  which  some  made  between  it  and 
the  work  of  Sidney  and  the  school  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
At  least  some  poetic  plays  have  become  popular  successes,  as 
well  as  being  the  only  new  drama  of  any  serious  account.  Yet 
we  still  cannot  finally  say  that  the  poetic  drama  will  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  minority  drama.  ‘I  believe  that  the  theatre 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  a  revolution  in  principles  should 
take  place,’  wrote  Eliot  in  1924.  There  has  been  change,  if  not 
revolution,  in  the  writing  of  plays;  but  in  the  theatre?  For  my 
own  part  I  cannot  see  a  performance  of  The  Family  Reunion  or 
of  The  Cocktail  Party,  with  all  its  revelation  of  uncertainty  of 
form  and  inconsistency  of  convention,  even  alongside  the 
brilliance,  without  feeling  that  the  present  is  at  best  an  uneasy 
passage  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Perhaps  it  is  not  that  the 
poetic  drama  has  taken  command  of  the  theatre,  but  that  it  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  theatre.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that 
criticism  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was.  The  most  absolute 
critics,  Yeats  and  Eliot,  were  willing  to  learn  from  the  theatre, 
to  use  it  as  a  workshop  in  which  their  dramatic  experiments 
might  be  made.  Such  an  attitude  is  proper  and  reasonable. 
But  it  is  very  easy,  in  the  bustle  of  the  workshop,  to  forget  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  the  plan.  In  the  confusion  of  success  and  failure, 
and  amid  the  *susurrus  of  popular  repetition’,  the  continuity  of 
standards  which  criticism  can  provide  is  indispensable  if  the  best 
theatre  is  to  prosper,  and  the  best  drama  flourish. 
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The  Stigma  of  Print 
A  Note  on  the  Social  Bases  of  Tudor  Poetry 
J.  W.  SAUNDERS 

TODAY  it  is  usual  to  ask  of  a  young  author  not  ‘What  has  he 
written?’  but  ‘What  has  he  published?’.  The  achievement  of 
print,  with  the  imprimatur  that  it  implies  of  a  recognized 
audience  of  publishers  and  critics,  has  become  a  rough  guide 
to  quality  and  permanence.  But  the  Tudor  poet  would  have 
been  embarrassed,  if  not  insulted,  by  the  question  ‘What  have 
you  published?’.  It  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  introduce  a 
completely  irrelevant  emphasis  upon  an  unimportant  and 
indeed  somewhat  discreditable  aspect  of  authorship.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Court  poets,  those  who  set  the  pattern  of  the  times,  did  not 
write  for  print.  Men  like  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Bryan,  John  Haring- 
ton  and  Vaux  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  or  Sidney, 
Dyer,  Fulke  Greville,  Raleigh  and  Oxford  in  the  later  part, 
were  not  addressing  the  sort  of  audience  a  printed  book  would 
normally  find.  Some  of  their  poems  were  indeed  printed  during 
their  lifetime,  but  without  authority  —  when  a  manuscript  or 
collection  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  printer.  And  many  minor 
poets  followed  the  examples  of  their  leaders.  Southwell,  Henry 
Constable,  Cavendish  and  Udall,  for  example,  never  tried  to 
get  their  poems  printed.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  Tudor 
poetry  never  passed  beyond  the  manuscript  stage,  and  that, 
even  where  it  did  ultimately  reach  print,  the  manuscript  was 
generally  considered  the  normal  medium  of  publication. 

The  unimjjortance  of  the  printed-book  audience  is  proved 
conclusively  by  the  time-lag  between  the  composition  of  most 
Tudor  poetry  and  its  appearance  in  print.  The  poet  was  often 
dead  before  his  work  was  printed.  Wyatt  died  in  1542,  but  his 
Psalms  were  not  printed  until  1549,  and  the  bulk  of  his  work 
remained  in  manuscript  until  the  publication  of  Tottel’s  Miscel¬ 
lany  in  1557.  Of  the  other  contributors  to  this  miscellany, 
George  Bulleyn  had  been  dead  twenty-one  years  by  1557, 
Surrey  ten,  Bryan  seven,  William  Grey  six,  Vaux  one,  and  Sir 
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John  Cheke  died  in  that  year.  Grimald,  John  Harington  and 
John  Heywood  were  still  alive,  but  they  probably  had  no  idea 
their  poems  were  being  printed,  to  judge  by  Grimald’s  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  except  his  didactic  poems  from  the  second  edition.* 
To  take  some  examples  from  different  generations  and  kinds  of 
verse-writers,  virtually  all  Sidney’s  work  remained  in  manu¬ 
script  for  some  fourteen  years,  Henry  Bradshaw’s  for  eight, 
Bartholomew  Young’s  for  sixteen,  and  Richard  Edwards’s  for 
more  than  nine  years.  John  Davies  of  Hereford  must  have  been 
writing  poetry  soon  after  his  establishment  in  London  in  the 
1580s,  but  none  of  it  was  printed  until  1602.  It  is  clear  that  these 
poets  did  not  have  a  printed-book  audience  of  any  kind  in  mind 
when  writing. 

The  earliest  publication  in  print  that  Fulke  Greville  seems 
to  have  envisaged  for  his  own  poetry  was  a  posthumous  edition. 
Even  for  this  his  consent  was  decidedly  lukewarm:  ‘These 
pamphlets,  which  having  slept  out  my  own  time,  if  they 
happen  to  be  seene  hereafter,  shall  at  their  own  perill  rise 
upon  the  stage  when  I  am  not.’’  The  typical  Court  p)oct 
shunned  print.  The  ready  market  for  his  work  among  the 
printers  meant  nothing  to  him.  We  have  lost  much  Tudor 
poetry  simply  because  it  was  never  preserved  in  print  —  most 
of  the  work,  for  instance,  of  Dyer,  Raleigh  and  Oxford.  Once 
poetry  had  circulated  within  the  manuscript  audience,  its  job 
was  done,  and  little  attempt  was  made  by  its  writers  to  preserve 
it  or  keep  track  of  it.  None  of  the  mass  of  poems  produced  for 
state  occasions  would  have  reached  print  at  all  but  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  Gascoignes  and  Churchyards,  or,  for  example, 
the  good  fortune  that  enabled  the  printer  of  the  Bisham  masque 
of  1592  to  gather  copies  in  loose  papers  ‘he  knew  not  how 
imperfect’. 

Gentlemen,  then,  shunned  print.  Consequently,  not  only 
was  the  printer  able  to  take  unscrupulous  advantage  of  a  Court 
poet  by  piracies  which  could  not  with  dignity  be  prevented, 

’  H.  E.  Rollins  has  shown  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Miscellaij 
(1929)  that  Grimald’s  poems  were  withdrawn,  not  because  he  was  the  editor,  or 
unpopular  at  the  time,  or  on  consideration  deemed  to  be  insufficiently  courtly,  but 
because  he  was  caught  unawares  by  the  publication  in  the  first  edition  of  {X>eini 
printed  from  a  private  collection  or  commonplace-book. 

*  Poems  and  Dramas  of  Fulke  Greville,  ed.  G.  BuUough,  1939,  vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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but  he  was  also  in  a  strong  position  with  the  professional  poet 

I  who  approached  him,  cap  in  hand,  with  a  book  for  publication. 
The  poet  who  went  to  market  with  his  wares  was  a  universal 
butt.  ‘You  have  of  the  Wits,*  snorted  Sir  John  Daw,  ‘that  write 
verses,  and  yet  are  no  poets:  they  are  Poets  that  live  by  it,  the 
poore  fellowes  that  live  by  it.**  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  poor  fellows  that  lived  by  poetry,  directly  or 
indirectly,  included  Spenser,  Daniel,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
Drayton  and  Jonson  himself.  Outside  the  theatre  it  was  the 
printers  who  provided  these  poets  with  the  best  opportunity  to 
I  capitalize  their  poetic  genius.  Though  the  pecuniary  rewards 
were  in  themselves  meagre  and  hazardous,  and  though  few 
'  1  writers  could  expect  any  regular  income  from  publications, 
nevertheless  the  printed  page  provided  a  ready  introduction 

I  to  the  fruits  of  patronage,  and  thereby,  in  times  which  were 
literally  desperate  for  many  authors,  a  gateway  to  social  ad¬ 
vancement  and  security.*  So,  whereas  for  the  amateur  poets 
of  the  Court  an  avoidance  of  print  was  socially  desirable,  for 
the  professional  poets  outside  or  only  on  the  edge  of  Court 
circles  the  achievement  of  print  became  an  economic  necessity. 
The  combination  produced  a  climate  of  opinion  that  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  long  poem  that  is  the  natural  metier  of  the 
*  Epicoene,  II,  iii. 

*  It  was  Tudor  policy  to  recruit  its  nobility  and  gentility  from  loyal  servants  of 
lower-  and  middle-class  origin.  The  renters  of  Oidord  University  reveal  that  of 
all  diose  admitted  between  1567  and  1622,  6635  or  virtually  half  the  total  intake 
were  the  sons  of  plebeians.  Tlie  sons  of  yeomen,  whose  golden  age  was  now  past, 
the  sons  of  socially  ambitious  merchants  and  tradesmen,  together  with  the  younger 
sons  of  the  country  squires,  who  thanks  to  the  habit  of  primogeniture  could  only  in¬ 
herit,  like  Thomas  Wilson  the  younger,  ‘that  which  the  catt  left  on  the  malt  heape’, 
and  who  like  Tusser  were  ‘driven  to  ronne,  And  glad  to  seeke  from  creeke  to  creeke, 

I  to  come  by  thrift’,  made  up  a  new  middle  class  of  intellectuals  who  thronged  the 
I  Universities  and  Inns  of  Court,  eager  for  social  promotion.  This  class  provided 
'I  the  Wits  who  made  a  career  in  the  Centre  and  the  poets  who  originated  a  literary 

I  profession.  Earlier  in  the  century  their  whole  ambition  was  regular  patronage,  the 
key  to  social  position,  protection  and  financial  security.  This  was  the  motive  of  the 
early  professional  poets  of  the  time  of  Hawes,  and  was  still  paramount  with  Bald¬ 
win,  Richard  Edwards  and  Gasco^e.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
patronage  declined  in  volume,  reliability  and  value,  under  the  pressure  of  econo- 

Imic  depression.  Lyly,  Oclana,  Arthur  Hall,  Richard  Robinson,  and  others  have 
compUunts  to  make  against  the  royal  bounty.  More  emphasis  was  therefore  given 
I  to  the  actual  cash  rewards  obtainable  by  writers.  George  Peele  wrote  the  Honour 
\  $f  the  Garter  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  not  to  wdn  patronage  so  much  as  the 
£2  dedication  fee.  Fuller  tells  a  story  of  Spenser’s  expectation,  not  only  of  social 
promotion,  but  a  cash  reward  of  £100  as  a  reward  for  the  Faerie  Queene.  These 
mt  strivings  towards  an  independent  literary  profession  gave  a  new  importance 
to  the  achievement  of  print. 

f  K 
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professional  poet.  It  infects  the  Faerie  Queene  itself.  ‘  But  the  nature  ^ 
of  this  infection  and  the  range  of  its  operation  have  not  been  * 
generally  realized.  It  is  remarkable  how  widespread  the  con-  I 
sciousness  of  the  stigma  of  print  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  — 
and  how  strict  and  elaborate  a  convention  was  evolved  for  by-  * 
passing  it.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  recite  the  facts  in  some  detail  ' 
before  attempting  to  analyse  their  critical  significance.  ' 

A  few  writers  boldly  dismissed  the  conventional  apologies  for 
printing  poetry  as  so  much  nonsense.  George  Pettie,  who  was 
on  the  whole  a  forthright  and  sensible  man,  sailed  in  with  all 
guns  firing: 

Those  which  mislike  that  a  Gentleman  should  publish  the 
fruits  of  his  learning,  and  some  curious  Gentlemen,  who 
thinke  it  most  commendable  in  a  Gendeman,  to  cloake  his 
art  and  skill  in  euerie  thing,  and  to  seeme  to  doe  all  things 
of  his  owne  mother  wit,  as  it  were:  not  considering  how  we 
deserue  no  praise  for  that,  which  God  or  nature  hath 
bestowed  vpon  vs,  but  onelie  for  that,  which  we  purchase 
by  our  owne  industrie:  and  if  you  shall  chance  to  enter 
into  reasoning  with  them,  they  will  at  the  second  word 
make  protestation  that  they  are  no  schollers:  wheras  not¬ 
withstanding  they  haue  spent  all  their  time  in  studie.* 

But  Pettie’s  protest  was  not  heeded;  the  main  force  of  the  custom 
remained  unperturbed,  anchored  deep  in  the  life  of  the  times. 
Puttenham  made  a  similar  point  —  that  since 

...  so  many  noble  Emperours,  Kings,  and  Princes  haue 
bene  studious  of  Poesie  and  other  ciuill  arts,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  bewray  their  skils  in  the  same,  let  none  other 
meaner  person  despise  learning,  nor  ...  be  any  whit 
squeimish  to  let  it  be  publisht  vnder  their  names,  for  reason 
semes  it,  and  modesty  doth  not  repugne.* 

^  Spenser’s  ethical  ambivalence  was  partly  the  product  of  this  contradiction. 

He  tried  to  have  it  both  ways.  As  a  poet  in  the  epic  tradition  he  addressed  a 
national,  and  ultimately  a  universal  audience,  but  as  a  Tudor  poet  his  audience 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  CkHirt.  The  result  is  at  times  almost  two  separate 
poems.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  printed-book  audience  Sir  Artegall  and  Sir 
Calidore  were  primarily  the  personifications  of  Justice  and  Courtesy,  whereas 
for  the  Court  audience  they  must  have  been  primarily  Grey  and  Easex. 

*  A  Petite  Pallace,  ed.  I.  GoUancz  (igo8),  p.  xx. 

*  ElizabethoH  Critical  Essays,  ed.  G.  Gr^ory  Smith  (1904),  vol.  II,  pp.  33-4. 
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But,  for  all  that,  Puttenham  himself  was  so  ‘dayntie  of  his 
doings’  that  he  withheld  his  name  from  both  the  manuscript 
poem  Partheniades  and  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie. 

Supposing  then  that  a  poet,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was 
obliged  to  seek  print,  what  sort  of  rules  of  decorum  would  he 
observe?  What  sort  of  precautions  would  he  take  to  protect  his 
reputation? 

One  way  out  for  the  poet  was  for  him  to  cloak  his  identity 
behind  anonymity,  a  pseudonym  or  initials.  Sometimes  the 
necessity  for  disguise  was  imposed  by  political  or  religious 
factors,  as  for  instance  with  Tailboys  Dymoke  (‘T.  Cutwode, 
Esq.’),  ‘Henry  Willobie’  (and  probably  the  ‘Hadrian  Dorrell’ 
and  ‘Peter  Colse’  who  also  figure  in  the  controversy  aroused 
by  Willobie  his  Avisa),  ‘Lemeke  Avale’,  and  Thomas  Becon 
(‘Theodore  Basil’) ;  or  it  might  be  a  convenience  of  business,  as 
with  the  printer  John  Awdeley,  who  is  otherwise  known  as 
‘John  Sampson’  or  ‘Sampson  Awdelay’.  But  many  of  the 
pseudonyms  were  deliberately  assumed  to  protect  the  author 
from  social  condemnation.  A  familiar  instance  is  Spenser’s 
adoption  of  the  name  'Immerito'  as  an  addition  to  the  tremendous 
smoke-screen  thrown  across  the  Shepheardes  Calender  by  E.K. 
One  I.C.,  Gent.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  was  so  careful  about  hiding  the 
name  of  the  author  whose  work  he  was  publishing  that  to  this 
day  the  poet  has  remained  unknown  except  for  the  pseudonym 
in  the  title  —  A  Poore  Knight  his  Pallace  of  Priuate  Pleasures.^ 
Some  authors,  in  bashful  jocularity,  used  pseudo-continental 
names,  William  Warren  becoming  ‘Guillam  de  Warrino’,  and 
Bartholomew  Young  ‘B.  Giouano  del  M.  Temp’.  Others,  like 
Roger  Bieston,  Richard  Robinson  of  Alton,  or  George  Marshall, 
only  disclosed  their  names  through  acrostic  verses.  Francis 
Davison  concealed  the  identity  of  the  authors  of  poems  in  his 
commonplace-book  miscellany,  the  Poetical  Rhapsody,  under  the 
label  Anomos,  which  was  changed  in  a  later  edition  to  Anonymoi. 
Other  pseudonyms  in  common  use  were  Anon,  Anonimus, 
Ignoto,  A.W.,  Incognitos,  Immeritus  and  their  variants.  Then 
there  were  the  hosts  of  initials.  In  general,  there  is  no  more 
unrewarding  task  than  the  attempt  to  identify  the  initials 
appended  to  sixteenth-century  poems,  for  there  can  be  no 
*  Reprinted  Roxburghe  Qub,  1844. 
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guarantee  of  their  genuineness.  Some  were  arbitrarily  selected 
from  the  alphabet,  as  Gascoigne  on  one  occasion  chose  F.I. 
And  some  authors  sent  their  work  abroad  sans  name,  sans 
pseudonym,  sans  initials: 

Go,  bastard  Orphan!  Pack  thee  hence! 

And  seek  some  Stranger  for  defence! 

Now  ’gins  thy  basenes  to  be  known! 

Nor  dare  I  take  thee  for  mine  owne; 

Thy  levity  shall  be  descried!* 

Whether  the  poet  omitted  or  obscured  his  name  or  not,  he 
still  seems  to  have  felt  obliged  to  excuse  his  appearance  in 
print.  Haste  in  rushing  into  print  was  the  cardinal  sin;  if  the 
poet  could  claim  that  some  kind  of  decorous  delay  had  been 
observed,  the  offence  was  apparently  more  venial.  Francis 
Davison  impressed  upon  his  readers  that  his  own  poems  were  1 
‘made  most  of  them  sixe  or  seven  yeeres  since’,  that  his  brother 
Walter  was  ‘not  18  yeeres  olde  when  hee  writt  these  Toyes’, 
and  that  the  supposed  Anomos  had  ‘written  (as  appeareth  by 
diuers  things  to  Syr  Philip  Sidney  lining,  and  of  him  dead)  almost 
twentie  yeers  since’.*  Davison’s  excuse  is  simultaneously  an 
appeal  to  the  reverence  due  to  antiquity,  an  assurance  of  the 
observance  of  decorous  delay,  and  an  alibi  on  the  grounds  of 
youth.*  Another  variety  of  delay,  the  scholar’s,  was  capitalized 
by  Thomas  Watson.  The  writer  of  the  glosses  to  Hecatompathia 
testified  that  the  poet  had  lately  perfected  his  De  Remedio 
Amoris  ‘to  the  good  likinge  of  many  that  haue  seene  and 
perused  it,  though  not  fully  to  his  owne  fancy,  which  causeth 
him  as  yet  to  keepe  it  backe  from  the  printe’,*  and  Ascham 
said  of  Watson  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  Absalom  to  go 
abroad  ‘and  that  onelie  bicause,  in  locis  paribus,  Anapestus  is 
twise  or  thrise  vsed  in  stede  of  Iambus'.  A  smal  faulte,  and  such 

*Barnabe  Barnes,  Parthenophil  and  Parthenoph*  (1593?). 

*  A  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ed.  H.  E.  Rollins  (1933),  vol.  I,  p.  6. 

*  Fulke  Grevillc’s  projected  title  for  the  posthumous  cation  of  his  works  included 
the  phrase  ‘written  in  his  Youth  and  familiar  exercises  with  Sir  Pl^p  Sidney’. 
Youth  was  adopted  as  a  plea  in  defence  of  light  poetry  by  many  authors,  including 
Harv^,  Arthur  Broke  and  John  Grange;  and  o^ers,  including  Turberville, 
Hunnis,  Howell  and  Sabie,  claimed  the  right  of  youth  to  practise  with  trivial 
themes. 

*  Poems,  ed.  E.  Arber  (1870),  p.  37. 
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one  as  perchance  would  neuer  be  marked,  no  neither  in  Italie 
nor  France.'^  Alternatively,  friends  could  be  blamed  for  ‘ouer- 
rash  and  unaduised  printing*,  an  excuse  adopted  by  Alexander 
Ncuyle  for  his  Oedipus,  and  Henry  Roberts  for  his  Defiance  to 
Fortune. 

The  commonest  formula  for  excusing  the  appearance  of 
poetry  in  print  was,  indeed,  that  of  a  reluctant  surrender  to  the 
insistence  of  friends.  ‘Write  for  the  Stage?’  retorted  Ovid 
Junior  to  Ovid  Senior  in  Poetaster,  ‘Certainly  not!’ 

I  am  not  knowne  vnto  the  open  stage. 

Nor  doe  I  traffique  in  their  theaters. 

Indeede,  I  doe  acknowledge,  at  request 

Of  some  neere  friends,  and  honourable  Romanes, 

I  haue  begunne  a  poeme  of  that  nature. . .  .* 

Friends  were  legitimate  scapegoats,  as  they  always  had  much 
to  do  with  the  publication  of  poetry.  It  was  at  the  ‘mancyon’ 
of  Barclay’s  friend,  John  Bisshop  of  Exeter,  the  first  reader  of 
the  work,  that  the  Ship  of  Fools  was  ‘publysshyd  abrode  and  put 
to  prent’.  Robert  Greene  acted  on  behalf  of  his  absent  friend 
in  publishing  Lodge’s  Euphues  Shadow.  Friends  could,  therefore, 
be  conveniently  blamed  for  unauthorized  publication,  or, 
alternatively,  could  satisfactorily  exonerate  the  poet  by  taking  all 
the  responsibility  on  their  own  shoulders.  Alexander  Bradshaw 
apologized  to  his  brother  Thomas,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the 
Shepherds  Starr e'. 

I  haue  made  bolde  to  publish  the  booke  which  you  left  me 
for  my  priuate  vse.  I  wzis  moued  thereunto  by  your 
friends,  and  my  fauorets  heere  in  England.  The  matter  is 
adiudged  by  some  of  learning,  not  to  be  vnworthie  of  the 
light.  I  meane  not  that  light  which  you  meant,  when  you 
gaue  it  mee  to  commit  it  to  Vulcane. 

This  device  is  to  be  frequently  met.  Bamabe  Googe,  for 
example,  made  his  friend,  L.  Blundeston,  the  scapegoat  for  the 
publication  of  his  Eglogs.  Sometimes  documentary  evidence 
was  added  in  supp>ort,  a  letter  perhaps  from  the  author,  urging 

*  Elizabtthan  Critical  Essays,  cd.  G.  Gregory  Smith  (1904),  vol.  I,  p.  34. 

*1,  ii. 
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the  scapegoat  friend  to  keep  the  poems  ‘from  the  view  of  all  | 
men*.‘  * 

Direct  treachery  by  friends  in  publishing  a  private  manu-  ^ 
script  was  one  alibi  a  poet  could  plead;  another  was  the  friends’  | 
irresistible  insistence  on  publication.  Edward  Hake,  for  in-  | 
stance,  was  only  persuaded  to  publish  his  Commemmoration  | 
(1575)  after  a  conference  at  the  home  of  a  cousin,  Edward  | 
Elliott,  at  which  a  learned  neighbour  took  part.  Again,  where  | 
possible,  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  alibi  was  | 
provided  by  the  publication  of  friends’  letters,  like  those  of  | 
Turberville  and  H.  W.  in  Gascoigne’s  Posies,  or  Philaretes’s  | 
letter  to  J.  C.  printed  with  Alcilia.  These  devices,  inter  alia,  j 
are  parodied  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  the  projected  title-page  of  j 
a  book  of  verses  on  the  death  of  Gascoigne:  | 

A  neue  Pamflett  conteininge  a  fewe  delicate  poeticall  ! 
deuises  of  Mr.  G.  H.,  extemporally  written  by  him  in  I 
Essex,  at  the  earnest  request  of  a  certain  gentleman  a  | 
worshipfull  frende  of  his,  and  made  as  it  were  under  the  I 
gentlemans  owne  person,  immediately  uppon  ye  reportc  I 
of  ye  deathe  of  M.  Georg  Gascoigne  Esquier,  and  since  | 
not  perusid  by  the  autor.  Published  by  a  familiar  frende  | 
of  his,  that  copyed  them  oute  praesently  after  they  were 
first  compiled  with  ye  same  frends  praeface  of  dutiful!  | 
commendation,  and  certayne  other  gallante  appurtenances  | 
worth  the  reading.*  | 

In  general,  one  would  imagine  that  the  publication  of  relig¬ 
ious  verse  would  not  entail  disgrace  for  the  poet,  or  the  same 
necessity  to  plead  a  defence.  Roger  Cotton,  for  instance,  told 
his  readers:  ‘I  thinke  it  no  shame  to  speake  thereof  at  this 
time  vnto  you:  but  holde  my  selfe  bounde,  according  to  that 
talent  which  God  hath  geuen  me,  to  make  a  rehearsall  of  those 
glorious  thinges  which  to  me  haue  been  reuealed.’*  Henry  Lok 
also  believed  that  his  religious  verse  needed  ‘no  great  insinua¬ 
tion’.  But  the  stigma  of  print  was  black  enough  to  denigrate 

1  Thomas  Blenerhassct  was  one  poet  who  used  this  device  for  his  continuation  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

*  Letter-Book  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  1573-80,  ed.  E.  J.  L.  Scott,  Camden  Society, 
Second  Scries,  XXXIII  (1884),  pp.  55-6. 

*  A  Direction  to  the  Waters  of  Life,  1590. 
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even  the  unexceptionable,  and  in  at  least  three  instances  the 
publication  of  religious  verse  was  attributed,  with  some  bash¬ 
fulness,  to  the  importunities  of  friends.  It  was  at  the  ‘motion  of 
some  wel-deserving  friendes’  that  Bamabe  Barnes  committed 
‘to  the  publique  tipographicall  theatre  of  general  censure’  his 
Divine  Centurie  of  Spirituall  Sonnets.^  Gervase  Markham  con¬ 
fessed  that  his  Poem  of  Poems  ‘was  not  tuned  for  Vulgar  Musicke, 
but  thought  to  haue  beene  reserued  for  a  priuate  Consort,  onely 
nowe  commaunded  by  those  which  may  compell,  it  is  made 
publique’.*  And  Matthew  Parker’s  Psalms,  which  were  also 
originally  intended  for  private  reading,  were  finally  sent 
abroad  when  ‘frendes  requests’  caused  the  poet  to  relent.*  It 
was  evidently  not  unworthiness  of  subject  so  much  as  temerity  in 
achieving  print  that  obliged  poets  to  produce  these  apologetic 
defences. 

A  poet  who  sought  print  was  expected,  in  addition,  to  over¬ 
flow  with  professions  of  modesty.  William  Warner  described 
his  Albions  England  as  a  ‘thriftles  trauell  which  the  request  of 
Friends  did  importune  me  to  performe,  and  I  with  small  or  no 
fancie  at  all  do  now  publish’.  It  was  customary  to  disparage 
poems  as  ‘trifles’  and  ‘toys’,  and  printed  books  as  mere  ‘pamph¬ 
lets’.  This  modesty  was  different  from  the  ‘medieval’  humility 
of,  say,  William  Forrest,  who  declared  that  he  could  not 
produce  ‘fyne  manchet’: 

I  cannot  call  a  jade  a  pawlferaye, 

I  cannot  call  a  knaue  an  honest  man. 

But  as  the  meere  truth  happenethe  alwaye 
So  harpe  I  thereon  eauer  nowe  and  then  . .  . 

Flowers  of  Rhethoryke  I  gathered  neauer  one. 

As  of  a  pybble  to  make  a  preacyous  stone.* 

Forrest’s  was  a  conventional  humility,  within  the  pattern  and 
terminology  of  a  literary  tradition.  The  modesty  of  the  typical 
Tudor  poet,  in  print,  seems  to  arise  from  his  feeling  that  he  lies 
outside  the  literary  tradition.  And  the  attempt  to  gloss  over 
appearances  so  that  he  may  seem  to  be  within  it  results  in  an 

*  Reprinted  Heliconia,  ed.  T.  Park  (1815),  II. 

*Op.  cit.  (1596),  address  to  the  readers. 

'  The  Whole  Psalter  translated  into  En^ish  metre,  n.d.,  To  the  Reader. 

*  History  of  Grisild  the  Second,  ed.  W.  D.  Macray,  Roxburghe  Club  (1875),  P-  *^8. 
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ostentatious,  enervating  humility  that  paralysed  any  personal 
and  independent  statement  of  poetic  purpose.*  Churchyard 
apologized  for  the  ‘trifles’  of  his  first  collected  edition*  by 
adopting  the  title  Churchyardes  Chippes,  parading  his  humility 
on  the  title-page,  so  that  he  should  ‘beguile  no  man  with 
better  opinion,  than  the  substaunce  it  selfe  doth  import’ 
John  Dickenson  preferred  to  pay  homage  to  the  necessity  for 
modesty  in  his  mottoes  —  est  labor  in  minimis,  or  breuissima, 
gratissima,  or  est  aliquid  levibus  depingere  seria  nugis.  Alternatively, 
the  poet  would  doff  his  cap  at  the  literary  community  into 
whose  midst  he  was  intruding.  Ulpian  Fulwell,  for  instance, 
in  a  work  aptly  called  the  Arte  of  Flatterie,  adopted  a  common 
formula,  when  he  professed  not  to  be  ‘the  meetest  man  to  take 
this  charge  in  hand’,  but  ventured  ‘to  call  the  fine  force  of 
writers  that  now  swarme  in  England,  to  leaue  the  current 
handling  of  Venus  Pageants  (wherein  they  shew  their  excel¬ 
lency)  and  prosecute  this’.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Charles  Fitzgeffrey  had  ventured  to  omit  an  epistle  to 
the  reader.  But  it  was  in  the  epistle  that  the  poet  had  most 
opportunity  to  observe  the  conventions  of  decorum,  and  in  the 
second  edition  Fitzgeffrey  felt  obliged  to  make  amends: 
‘Impute  it  rather  to  timiditie,  in  too  little  daring,  then  to 
temeritie,  in  too  much  presuming  on  thy  clemencie.’*  Any 
device  at  all,  no  matter  how  oblique,  was  in  order,  for  the 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  game  was  more  important  than 
credibility.  Anything  that  would  lend  grace  to  humility,  any 
excuse  at  all,  was  better  than  appearing  in  print,  naked  and 
unabashed.* 

The  more  detached  and  disinterested  a  poet  could  appear  to  be, 
the  slighter  the  stigma  on  the  printed  book.  Fitzgeffrey  claimed 


^  Comparative  sincerity  is,  of  course,  irrelevant.  Tudor  modesty  may  derive, 
in  part,  from  an  outsize  inferiority  complex  engendered  by  the  class  divisions  and 
denigrations  of  the  day,  but  the  real  issue  is  that  Forrest,  whose  poems  were  never 
printed,  was  writing  for  a  Chaucerian  manuscript  audience,  whereas  the  Tudor 
poet  who  had  got  into  print  was  apologizing  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of  Ait 
proper  manuscript  audience  by  allowing  his  books  to  be  printed. 

■This  edition  appeared  in  1575,  long  before  Churchyard  had  acquired  that 
unusual  pride  in  his  canon  and  his  fertility  noticeable  in  his  later  years. 

*  Poems,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart  (1881),  p.  viii. 

*  Even  ghosts  get  their  share  of  the  blame.  The  ghost  of  Seneca  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  production  of  Tkyestes,  according  to  Jasper  Heywood,  and  the 
ghost  of  Greene  is  similarly  conjured  up  by  John  Dickenson  in  Greene  in  Conce^ 
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‘I  write  not  voluntarily,  but  fatally;  neither  did  I  seeke  occa¬ 
sion,  but  occasion  sought  me;  and  seeking  (when  it  could  no 
other)  found  me.**  In  the  same  way  Matthew  Grove  impressed 
upon  his  audience  that  he  wrote  songs  and  sonnets  ‘such  as  at 
leisurable  times  hapned  to  my  minde,  and  not  of  purpose  in- 
uented.’*  Thomas  Powell  made  a  plea  of  duty:  his  Vertues  Due 
was  composed  ‘more  of  duty  to  the  dead,  then  reputation  of 
lining  Poesie*.  And  the  best  defence  of  all  was  a  denial  that  the 
work  had  been  printed  either  for  money  or  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  in  any  other  form.  One  of  the  earliest  of  such  denials 
was  that  in  the  Ship  of  Fools,  when  James  Locher  insisted  that 
Barclay  ‘hathe  taken  vpon  hym  the  translacion  of  this  present 
boke  neyther  for  hope  of  rewarde  nor  lawde  of  man:  but  onely 
for  the  holsome  instruccion  commodyte  and  Doctryne  of 
wisedome.’*  Matthew  Grove  affirmed  that  he  expected  no 
reward  from  his  patron,  and  rather  wished  the  volume  which 
he  was  presenting  for  ‘meere  good  will’  to  be  ‘accepted  as  a 
token  and  none  otherwise  then  it  is  in  deede’.*  Edward  Hake’s 
discussion  of  his  printer’s  motives  in  bringing  out  a  second 
edition  of  his  J^ewes  Out  of  Powles  Churchyarde  is  worth  quoting: 

What  his  gaine  shalbe,  I  knowe  not:  and  I  am  perswaded 
that  gaine  is  not  the  onely,  no  nor  the  chiefest  ende  hee 
respecteth.  But  on  the  other  part,  what  I  shal  gaine  that 
am  the  Author  of  the  booke,  none  can  be  so  ignoraunt, 
but  hee  may  easily  ghesse.  Once,  money  I  gaine  none  at 
this  time,  either  for  writing  altering  or  correcting  of  the 
same. 

Having  acquitted  himself  from  any  charge  of  self-interest. 
Hake  goes  on  to  elaborate  the  reasons  for  his  modesty: 

It  is  not  meete  that  we  should  cloye  the  worlde  with  to 
many  bookes  of  weake  handling:  especially,  whiles  the 
learned  trauailes  and  profitable  labours  of  worthye  writers 
are  fayne  to  keepe  the  doore  (as  I  may  terme  it)  or,  which 
is  more,  lie  buried  in  silence.* 

*  Poems,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1881,  p.  ix. 

*  Ibid,  1878,  p.  5. 

*  Ed.  T.  H.  Jamieson,  1874,  vol.  I,  p.  9. 

*  Poems,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1878,  p.  6. 

*Op.  dt.,  1579,  To  the  gentle  reader. 
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In  other  words,  when  the  best  writers  did  not  choose  to  print 
their  works,  Hake  felt  embarrassed  and  ashamed  at  not  follow¬ 
ing  their  example!  Another  claim  to  altruism  — and  with  it 
we  must  close  this  catalogue  of  the  devices  and  pretexts 
adopted  by  the  Tudor  poets  to  excuse  the  printing  of  their 
poetry  — was  made  by  one  of  the  more  successful  of  the 
professional  poets,  George  Turberville: 

Go  (slender  Muse)  and  make  report  to  men 
That  meere  desire  to  pleasure  them  in  deede 
Made  mee  in  hande  to  take  the  painefull  pen: 

Which  if  I  may,  I  haue  my  hoped  meede. 

I  neyther  gape  for  gaine  nor  greedie  fee. 

My  Muse  and  I  haue  done,  if  men  in  gree 
will  take  this  trifling  toye.‘ 

1 1 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  consciousness  of  the  stigma 
of  print  pervades  the  whole  of  sixteenth-century  poetry.  But, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Court  poets  the  distaste  for  the 
publicity  of  print  was  genuine  and  profound,  in  the  case  of  the 
professionals  the  coyness  was  largely  assumed  and  superficial. 
The  contradiction  deserves  a  fuller  analysis.  Why  was  it  that 
the  Tudor  Courtier  adopted  so  casual  an  attitude  to  the  poems 
he  wrote  so  brilliantly?  There  would  seem  to  be  no  inherent 
reason  why  a  courtier-poet  should  be  indifferent  to  a  wider 
reading  public.  The  poets  of  Augustus’s  Court  had  wooed  the 
applause  of  posterity  with  considerable  pertinacity.  And  on  the 
other  hand  why  did  the  professional  poet  find  it  necessary  to 
pretend  to  be  behaving  like  a  courtier?  If  the  coyness  was 
assumed,  a  matter  of  almost  meaningless  ritual,  why  was  it 
necessary  to  assume  it? 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Court  poets.  Tudor 
poetry  centred  in  the  Court  because  Tudor  life  centred  in  the 
Prince.  Like  the  other  despots  of  the  Renaissance  the  Tudors 
required  good  servants  —  adaptable  agents  capable  of  coping 
with  any  emergency,  in  war  or  in  peace  —  whom  they  were 
prepared  to  reward  generously.  The  ideal  Courtier  became  the 

*  Heroycall  EpistUs,  1567,  The  Translator  to  his  Muse. 
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f  all-round  man,  the  versatile  individualist.  As  formulated  in 
Castiglione’s  II  Cortegiano,  the  most  influential  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  handbooks  of  courtesy,  the  ideal  Courtier  was  expected 
to  be,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  something  of  a 
poet.‘  In  Hoby’s  translation,  he  had  to  be  in  letters  ‘more  then 
indyfferentlye  well  seene,  at  the  leaste  in  those  studies,  which 
i  they  call  Humanitie’,  as  well  as  being  experienced  in  ‘writinge 
i  both  rime  and  prose,  and  especially  in  this  our  vulgar  tunge’.* 

I  The  notion  that  the  writing,  reading  and  criticizing  of  poetry 
^  were  essential  both  to  the  training  of  the  Prince  in  the  ‘floure 
I  of  Courtlines’,  and  to  the  fullness  of  self-expression,  social 
converse  and  entertainment  at  his  Court,  was  enthusiastically 
I  endorsed  by  the  Tudor  monarchs  and  their  leading  Courtiers, 
j  In  this  way  poetry  became  an  intimate  affair.  Within  the 
\  Court  circle  it  was  used  to  grace  and  comment  on  virtually 
I  every  happening  in  life,  from  birth  to  death,  and  the  presenta- 
I  tion  of  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  launching  of  a  war.  It  was  the 
[  agent  of  flattery,  of  ego-titillation,  of  love-making,  and  of 
I  condolence.  It  was  the  means  whereby  the  Courtier  discussed 
I  experience  and  pondered  the  approach  of  death.  Sir  Henry 
1:  Wotton  said  that  Robert  Devereux  used  to  think  in  verse  —  to 
‘evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet’  was  his  common  way. 
More  recently,  Agnes  Latham  has  said  of  Raleigh  that  ‘his 
verses  were  a  strange  appeal,  a  part  of  that  strange  charm  with 
I  which  he  won  the  Queen’s  favour,  a  spiritual  adornment,  a 
I  manifestation  of  riches  and  beauty,  like  his  pale  satins  and  the 
i  pearl  eardrops  he  wore  in  his  ears’.*  Raleigh’s  poems,  though 
[  there  are  only  thirty-four  now  extant  that  can  be  attributed 
'  with  any  certainty  to  him,  illustrate  the  diversity  of  purposes  to 
I  whi<  h  the  Courtier  put  poetry.  There  are  poems  to  the  Queen; 
one  lie  had  slipped  into  ‘my  lady  Lai  ton’s  pocket’;  one  poem 

>  Castiglione’s  personal  influence  was  important  enough  in  itself.  11  Cortegiano 
I  was  published  in  Venice  in  1527  and  was  widely  read  throughout  Europe  in 
I  Italian.  Wyatt  was  one  of  the  English  Courtiers  who  had  met,  and  beem  in* 
t  fluenced  by,  the  author  in  Italy.  Thomas  Hoby’s  Emglish  translation,  which 
E  reached  four  editions  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  best-seller  of  its  kind. 
I  But  Castiglione  was  neither  hierophsint  nor  law-gpver;  more  importandy,  he  was  a 
I  codifier  of  Italian  customs,  the  pattern  other  European  noblemen  were  anxious 
I  to  learn  and  follow. 

I  *  The  Courfyer  of  Count  Baldessar  CastUio,  trans.  T.  Hoby,  ed.  J.  E.  Ashbee,  igoo. 
I  See  pp.  73,  302,  383,  etc. 

I  *  Tne  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1929,  p.  12. 
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was  intended  to  be  his  own  epitaph,  another  is  an  elegy  on 
Sidney’s  death;  others  are  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  him 
the  night  before  his  death;  there  are  literary  exercises,  trials  of 
wits  with  his  friends,  like  his  reply  to  Marlowe’s  Passionate 
Shepherd,  his  poem  The  Lie  to  which  other  poets  wrote  replies, 
or  the  acrostic  of  three  p>oems  in  one  In  the  grace  of  wit,  of  tongue 
and  face',  there  are  commendatory  verses  for  writers  like  Spenser, 
Gorges  and  Gascoigne;  and  there  are  poems  written  in  senti¬ 
mental  or  sententious  moments.  Similar  poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  all  the  Court  poets  and  their  imitators.  Essen¬ 
tially,  such  p)oems  belonged  to  the  social  group  for  whom  they 
were  written.  It  never  struck  Raleigh,  for  example,  that  he 
should  preserve  his  poems  for  another  audience.  Most  of  them, 
as  a  result,  are  lost. 

It  was  of  the  essence  of  Castiglione’s  advice  to  the  Courtier- 
poet  that  poetry  should  be  private; 

If  by  reason  of  his  other  busines  beside,  or  of  his  slender 
studie,  he  shall  not  atteine  unto  that  perfection  that  hys 
writinges  may  be  worthye  much  commendation,  let  him 
be  circumspect  in  keeping  them  close,  least  he  make  other 
men  to  laugh  at  him.  Onely  he  may  show  them  to  a  friend 
whom  he  may  trust,  for  at  the  leastwise  he  shall  receive  so 
much  profite,  that  by  this  exercise  he  shall  be  able  to  gevc 
his  judgement  upon  other  mennes  doinges.^ 

The  Tudor  poets  had  their  special  friends  and  confidants  who 
provided  a  first  manuscript  audience:  Sidney  had  Dyer  and 
Greville,  Wyatt  had  Surrey  and  Bryan,  Barnabe  Barnes  had 
William  Percy,  Warner  had  Drayton,  Gascoigne  had  Whet¬ 
stone,  Stemhold  had  Hopkins.  These  confidants  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  somewhat  wider  circle  of  friends  —  groups  like 
Raleigh’s  ‘School  of  Atheisme’,  Essex’s  faction,  Sidney’s 
Areopagus  referred  to  by  Harvey,  and  the  circle  of  Court  servants 
led  by  Baldwin  who  met  to  discuss  their  courtly  duties  and, 
later,  the  composition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.*  It  was  for 
these  intimate  circles  that  the  first  transcriptions  of  the  new 
poems  were  made.  The  minor  poets  either  became  satellites  of 

*  Op.  dt.,  pp.  73-4. 

*  Sm  Beioart  th*  Cat,  1561. 
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one  or  other  major  group,  on  the  fringe  of  which  they  might 
secure  a  transcription  of  a  poem  and  thereby  pretend  intimacy 
within  the  circle,  or  else  set  up  imitative  circles  elsewhere. 
Thus,  Thomas  Bastard  had  his  admiring  circle  of  country 
gentry,  Richard  Robinson  of  Alton  was  the  centre  of  a  group  in 
Cheshire,*  and  Humphrey  Gifford,  the  Headmaster  of  Barn¬ 
staple  Grammar  School,  and  William  Vallans,  the  Hereford 
antiquary,  were  members  of  local  circles  of  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen.  Whether  poetry  was  produced  in  isolation,  in  the 
quiet  of  a  study,  in  prison,  in  idleness  or  ‘furtive  hours’,  on 
guard  in  a  lonely  outpost,  or  in  melancholy  solitude,  or  whether 
it  was  produced  as  the  direct  result  of  companionship,  com¬ 
petition,  social  communion  and  group  suggestion,  it  found  its 
first  audience  in  the  circle  of  friends.  And  whether  it  was  com¬ 
municated  orally,  or  through  the  mutual  exchange  of  scripts, 
or  by  correspondence,  the  recognized  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  was  the  manuscript,  either  in  the  autograph  of  the  author, 
or  in  the  transcription  of  a  friend. 

The  Court  poet  did  not  usually  envisage  a  wider  audience. 
The  transcription  of  transcriptions  —  by  friends  of  friends,  by 
relatives  of  fortunate  possessors  of  a  copy,  by  literary  dilettantes 
and  satellites,  by  commonplace-book  keepers,  and  by  other  un¬ 
connected  enthusiasts  —  was  a  process  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  poet  himself  could  never  tell  how  many 
copies  were  abroad,  nor  their  accuracy,  their  validity,  nor  even 
whether  during  transmission  his  own  name,  or  another’s,  had 
been  appended.  He  had  very  little  control  therefore  over  the 
uldmate  destinations  of  his  poems,  and  there  was  next  to 
nothing  he  could  do  to  prevent  an  occasional  manuscript  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  compiler  who  might  print  it. 

The  poets  who  set  the  pattern  of  the  times  were  not  normally 
interested  in  any  of  the  advantages  print  could  bring.  They  had 
no  interest  in  the  printed-book  audience  or  a  wider  circle  of 
readers  than  the  friends  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
experiences.  For  instance,  they  were  not  deeply  concerned 
with  posterity.  A  courteous  modesty  restrained  them  from  con¬ 
templating  the  preservation  of  their  work.  Greville’s  project 
for  a  posthumous  edition  of  his  poems  was  half-hearted,  and 

^  See  A  Goldm  Minor,  1589,  ed.  T.  Goner,  Chetham  Society,  XXIII,  1851. 
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his  plans  for  an  edition  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  forced  upon  him  by  ] 
the  possibility  that  Ponsonby  or  another  printer  would  produce 
a  corrupt  text,  were  troubled  by  his  knowledge  that  Sidney’s 
pages  ‘were  scribled  rather  as  pamphlets,  for  entertainment  of 
time  and  friends,  then  any  accompt  of  himself  to  the  world’.* 
And  when  Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  wrote  lines  to  ‘hys 
Posted tye’,*  or  Robert  Smith,  the  martyr,  wrote  an  Exhortation 
to  his  children,  it  was  the  succeeding  generation,  and  communica¬ 
tion  by  manuscript,  that  they  had  in  mind. 

The  appeals  to  posterity  were  made  by  the  professional  poets. 
There  is  Churchyard’s  anxiety  over  his  canon;*  there  is  Daniel’s 
disgruntled  hope  that  his  Civil  IVars  might 

...  to  after  times  relate  my  zeale 
To  kings,  and  vnto  right,  to  quietnesse. 

And  to  the  vnion  of  the  common-weale;* 

and  Lodge’s  decision  nevermore  to  tie  his  pen 

...  to  Pennie-knaues  delight, 

But  liue  with  fame,  and  so  for  fame  to  wright;* 

and  Spenser’s  youthful  and  extravagant  claims  to  have  made 
a  Calendar 

That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance  shall  outweare: 
And  if  I  marked  well  the  starres  revolution. 

It  shall  continewe  till  the  worlds  dissolution.* 

But  it  is  significant  that  such  appeals  are  exceptional  even 
among  the  professional  poets. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  problem  of  the  casual  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Tudor  Courtier  towards  his  poetry  lies  in  his 
fundamental  poetic  purpose  —  the  communication  of  experience 
within  a  limited  group  of  intimate  friends.  This  purpose  the 

^  Works  of  Fulkt  GrevilU,  ed.  AI  B.  Grosart,  i8to,  voI.  Ill,  pp.  20-i. 

*  Triumphes  of  Petrarch,  reprinted  Roxburghe  Qub,  1887,  pp.  xv-xvi. 

*  Churckjxsrds  Challenge,  1593,  Dedication  to  Sir  John  WoUey. 

*  Pkilotas,  1605,  Epistle  to  the  Prince. 

*  ScUlaes  Metamorphosis,  ed.  Hunterian  Club,  1883,  p.  a8. 

*  Variorum  ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  120. 
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professional  poet,  with  his  eye  on  personal  profit,  social 
promotion  and  a  national  reputation,  could  not  share.  His 
problem  was  to  pursue  his  different  aims  without  ceasing  to  look 
and  write  as  much  like  a  Courtier  as  possible,  and  without 
thereby  forfeiting  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  courtly  and 
patronistic  audience  in  whom  his  social  aspirations  rested. 

Gabriel  Harvey’s  fear  that  his  Verlayes  might  be  published  by 
Spenser  arose  from  his  apprehension  that  they  might  be  hawked 
at  Bartholomew  or  Stourbridge  Fair  by  a  balladmonger  crying 

I  pray  you  will  you  see  any  freshe  newe  bookes?  Looke,  I 
beseeche  you,  for  your  loove  and  buie  for  your  moonye. 
Let  me  yet  borrowe  on  crackd  groate  of  your  purse  for  this 
same  span  new  pamflett.  1  wisse  he  is  an  University  man 
that  made  it,  and  yea  highly  commendid  unto  me  for  a 
greate  scholler. 

And  then,  moaned  Harvey, 

What  greater  and  more  odious  infamye,  for  one  of  my 
standinge  in  the  Universitye  and  profession  abroade  then 
to  be  reckonid  in  the  Baccheroule  of  Inglish  Rimers?* 

Suppose  I  am  mistaken  for  a  writer  of  broadside  ballads!  This 
was  the  risk  the  middle-class  poet  ran  who  ventured  into  print. 
It  was  to  obviate  such  infamy,  and  to  remove  every  possibility 
of  antagonizing  powerful  patrons,  that  the  professional  poets 
fortified  every  possible  claim  they  had  to  gentility.  The  aspirant 
to  social  promotion  and  the  patronage  of  the  gentry  could  not 
afford  to  be  considered  a  rednose  fiddler  or  an  ignorant  ale 
knight,  one  of  the  ‘Vncountable  rabble’,  the  ‘reakhellye  route 
of  our  ragged  rymers’,  ‘the  frye  of  wooden  rhythmours  .  .  . 
ncauer  enstructed  in  any  grammar  schoole,  not  atayning  too 
thee  paringes  of  thee  Latin  or  Greek  tongue’.*  Moreover,  the 
printer  wanted  the  best  catchpenny  display  of  nobility  on  his 
title-pages,  so  that  both  poet  and  printer  were  agreed  on  the 
need  to  emphasize  gentility.  One  miscellany,  the  Phoenix  Nest^ 
in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  modesty,  omitted  the  names 

^Letter-Book  of  Gabriel  Harvey  ed.  E.  J.  L.  Scott,  Camden  Society, 

Second  Series,  XXXIII,  1884,  pp.  59^. 

•Thus  Sidney,  Harvey,  Nashe,  Webbe,  or,  more  particularly,  Stanyhurst 
[Aerms,  1582,  ed.  E.  Arber,  1880,  p.  10.) 
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of  its  authors,  while,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
gentility,  noting  his  rank  after  the  initials  of  each  poet.  On  its 
title-page,  readers  were  assured  that  the  book  was 

built  vp  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noble 
men,  worthy  Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  braue  Schollers. 

Almost  any  sort  of  claim  to  gentility  sufficed;  the  author  might  I 
be  a  member  of  the  Inns  of  Court  or  of  the  Universities,  a  cleric  ' 
or  a  soldier,  a  lawyer  or  the  servant  of  a  nobleman.  And  any 
promotion  in  the  social  scale  was  always  carefully  advertised. 
When  Churchyard’s  poems  were  first  published,  no  rank  was 
claimed  for  him,  but  on  succeeding  title-pages  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  first  of  all  as  Gcntilman  (from  1575)  and  then  as  Esquier 
(from  1596).  When  Drayton  was  sufficiently  established  in  the 
world  (about  1605),  he  was  advertised  as  Esquire,  and  in  one 
edition  the  word  marking  his  rank  is  given  a  whole  line  of  print 
to  itself.  Some  esquires,  like  Hunnis,  Gascoigne  and  Googt, 
sported  their  armigeral  coats  of  arms  as  well. 

A  typical  claim  to  gentility  is  reflected  in  virtually  every 
page  of  John  Grange’s  Golden  Aphroditis  (1577).  On  the  title- 
page  the  author  was  described  as  Gentleman,  Student  in  the  Common 
Lawe  of  Englande.  In  a  prefatory  note  Grange  claimed  that  the 
book  was  only  printed  after  a  first  manuscript  circulation  to 
which  ‘certen  yong  Cientlemen’  were  privy.  The  book  was 
addressed  to  the  ‘Courtelike  Dames  and  Ladie-like  Gentle¬ 
women’,  and  was  commended  by  a  Master  of  Arts.  And  the 
poems  themselves  have  titles  like  ‘A  valiant  yong  Gentleman . . . 
bewayleth  his  former  life  in  tRis  order’,  ‘A  Gentleman  seeing  his 
brother  desirous  to  goe  to  the  seas,  wrote  these  verses’,  ‘the 
Description  of  the  loue  of  a  Gentleman  and  Gentlewoman’, 
etc.  etc.  One  of  Arnold  Bennett’s  characters  once  described  the 
tabloid  newspaper  as  written  ‘by  errand-boys  for  errand-boys’. 
John  Grange’s  poetry,  and  its  kind,  was  written  by  gentry,  for 
gentry  and  about  gentry.  At  any  rate,  that  was  the  impression 
the  printed  book  sought  to  achieve. 

The  claim  to  gentility  had,  of  course,  some  objective  validity. 
Of  the  writers  in  verse,  major  and  minor,  who  were  alive  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  whose  social  status  is  known,  more 
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than  ninety  per  cent  were  nobiles  according  to  the  classification 
made  by  the  younger  Thomas  Wilson  in  i6oo.*  But  as  Wilson’s 
category  included  both  Ministri  and  omnes  qui  gradus  aliquos  in 
Academiis  acceperunt,  the  figure  is  less  impressive  than  it  might 
at  first  sight  seem.  Its  real  significance  is  that  those  poets  who 
were  not  of  gentle  birth  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  were 
in  most  cases  aspirants  at  any  rate  to  gentility.  They  were  con¬ 
scious  that  they  were  rising  in  the  social  scale,  and  their  poems 
were  at  once  the  steps  by  which  they  hoped  to  rise  higher  and 
the  evidence  of  what  they  had  already  achieved.  And,  as  for 
both  of  these  purposes  the  greater  the  publicity  the  better,  the 
printed  poem  was  naturally  preferred  to  the  manuscript  tran¬ 
script.  Paradoxically,  whereas  the  Courtier  who  printed  his 
poems  might  endanger  his  career,  the  social  climber  found  that 
a  printed  book  of  poetry  would  often  admit  him  to  the  outer 
circles  at  any  rate  of  the  Court. 

Spenser’s  career  as  a  civil  servant,  for  example,  was  built 
upon  printed  poems.  Wood  attributes  Sir  John  Davies’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Attorney-General  in  Ireland  entirely  to  King 
James’s  liking  for  Nosce  Teipsum.*  Daniel,  already  a  Groom  of 
the  Chamber  by  virtue  of  royal  patronage,  earned  from  his 
Panegyricke  Congratulatory  a  commission  to  write  a  masque  and 
the  post  of  licenser  of  the  Queen’s  Revels  in  1604.  Hunnis  was 
on  one  occasion  rewarded  with  an  appointment  as  toll-taker  on 
London  Badge,  a  sinecure  he  promptly  converted  to  cash  to 
the  value  of  ^^40.  The  most  meteoric  rise  to  affluence  was  that 
of  the  professional  balladist,  William  Grey,  whose  verses  won 
him  promotion  to  the  status  of  esquire,  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
the  post  of  Chamberlain  and  Receiver  in  the  Court  of  General 
Surveyors,  and  gifts  of  land  and  property  in  Reading  which 
made  him  owner  of  two  of  the  three  inns  in  the  town,  197 
houses,  tenements  and  closes  out  of  the  518  then  in  existence, 
four  com  mills  and  two  fulling  mills.*  The  privileged  positions 
occupied  by  such  men  as  William  Baldwin,  Richard  Edwards, 
John  Heywood,  Nicholas  Udall,  Abraham  Fraunce,  and  many 
others  depended  in  large  measure  on  their  ability  to  write 

*  Th*  State  of  England,  1600,  ed.  F.  J.  Fisher,  Camden  Miscellany,  XVI,  1936, 
p.  17. 

'  Athenae  Oxonienus,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  II,  p.  401. 

*  E.  W.  Dormer,  Grey  of  Reading,  1923,  p.  40. 
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poetry,  an  ability  first  impressed  upon  their  patrons  by  public 
play  or  printed  book.  Churchyard,  Googe,  Drayton,  Turber- 
ville,  Gascoigne,  and  Lodowick  Lloyd  were  others  who  emerged 
from  obscurity  by  virtue  of  their  printed  books;  their  promotion 
from  social  anonymity  was  witnessed  by  increasing  grandeur  of 
self-advertisement  on  successive  title-pages.  Men  could  not  live 
by  poetry  alone,  and  the  professional  poets  were  always  ready 
to  serve  their  patrons  in  various  military  and  civil  capacities,* 
but  poetry  was  the  means  whereby  the  individual’s  claims  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  potential  patron.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  ability  to  write  poetry  of  the  right  kind 
was  assumed  to  be  indicative  that  the  poet  was  the  right  kind 
of  person  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Court  or  a  noble  house. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  having  poetry  printed  are 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  practices  of  the  times.  A  printed 
book  had  the  great  advantage  over  a  manuscript  of  facilitating 
multiple  dedications.  In  his  Challenge  Churchyard  printed 
fifteen  different  pieces,  almost  all  of  them  dedicated  to  different 
patrons.  In  the  same  work  he  advertised  that  his  last  book 
would  be  called  Ultimum  Vale  and  would  contain  ‘twelue  long 
tales  for  Christmas,  dedicated  to  twelue  honorable  Lords’. 
Joshua  Sylvester  dedicated  his  Epistle  Consolatorie  to  Viscount 
Lisle  and  his  lady,  their  son  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  Lady  Wroth 
and  their  other  daughters,  and  ‘all  the  Noble  Sidneys  and  Semi- 
Sidneys’!  One  sonnet  appended  to  Betulia's  rescue  was  addressed 
to  no  fewer  than  sixteen  different  ladies  of  the  Court.  Drayton, 
Drant,  Gervase  Markham,  and  Barnabe  Barnes  used  similar 
multiple  dedications.  Spenser  added  to  the  Faerie  Queene,  to 
Thomas  Warton’s  disgust,  sixteen  dedicatory  sonnets  to  influ¬ 
ential  Privy  Councillors  and  patronesses,  and  an  additional 
omnibus  sonnet  to  ‘all  the  gratious  and  beautifull  Ladies  in  the 
Court’.  More  outrageously,  John  Davies  of  Hereford  appended 
thirty  dedicatory  sonnets  to  his  book,  as  well  as  omnibus  sonnets 
to  the  ‘intire  body  of  the  Kinge’s  Maiesties  most  honourable 

*  It  is  surprising  how  many  professional  poets,  many  of  them,  one  would  imagine, 
grossly  unsuited  to  the  task,  became  agents  or  spies  of  the  Crown  or  a  noble  patron. 
Among  the  dramatists  employed  in  this  way  were  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Jonson  and 
Tourneur,  and  among  the  non-dramatic  poets.  Grey,  Chaloner,  Turberville, 
Churchyard,  Giles  Fletcher  the  elder,  Henry  Lok,  Henry  Roberts  and  Thomas 
Smyth,  etc. 
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Priuie  Counceir,  the  University  of  Oxford,  ‘all  the  right  noble 
Nobilitie  of  England’,  and  ‘all  the  right  Honourable  Earles  & 
Lords  of  Scotland’.  Henry  Lok  was  even  more  determined: 
with  his  Sundry  Christian  Passions  were  printed  fifty-six  dedi¬ 
catory  sonnets  — in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  omitted 
anybody  of  importance  at  Court  —  as  well  as  omnibus  sonnets 

I  to  ‘the  Gentlemen  Courtiers  in  generall’,  ‘the  Honourable 
i  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  attendants  in  the  Court’,  and  ‘all 
other  his  Honourable  and  beloued  friends  in  generall’.  For 
these  poets  the  printed  book  achieved  a  means  of  approach  that 
the  manuscript,  except  by  extensive  and  prohibitive  transcrip- 
j  tion,  could  not  provide.  The  advantages  conferred  by  print 
can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  printers  were  beginning  to 
I  ask  for  payment  from  the  poets  for  the  privilege  of  publication. 
I  Richard  Williams,  for  example,  confessed  he  was  unable  to  pay 


the  sum  of  money  asked  for  the  impression  of  his  Acclamatio 
Patrie.  Other  poets,  among  them  Daniel  and  Richard  Robin¬ 
son,  found  it  profitable  to  have  private  editions  printed  for 
presentation  to  their  patrons.  As  Dekker  dryly  remarked  in 
0  per  se  0: 

And  thus  to  giue  bookes  now’s  an  occupation. 

One  booke  hath  seauen  score  patrons.  .  .  . 

Hence  the  paradox.  While  the  professional  poet  found 
printed  books  immeasurably  advantageous  to  his  social  aspira¬ 
tions,  he  had  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  illusion  that  he 
was  genteel  and  well-bred,  a  suitable  man  for  promotion  into 
the  activities  of  the  Court  and  the  noble  houses  and  for  the 
assumption  of  social  responsibilities.  To  do  this,  he  sought  to 
imitate  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Court,  and  this  in  turn 
involved  him  in  adopting,  on  the  surface,  their  distaste  for  the 
publicity  of  print.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  not  that  the  para¬ 
dox  existed  but  that  successive  generations  of  professional  poets 
continued  to  find  the  adoption  of  what  must  have  been  in  time 
a  well-worn  gambit  so  remunerative  and  successful. 


It  is  time  to  draw  the  critical  corollaries.  A  convenient  point 
of  departure  is  the  notion,  generally  accepted  by  Tudor  poets 
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and  critics,  that  because  a  man  was  a  Courtier  he  was  ipso  facto 
a  better  poet.  Turberville  insisted  that 

The  courtier  knows  what  best  becomes, 
in  euery  kind  of  case: 

His  nature  is,  what  so  he  doth 
to  decke  with  gallant  grace. 

The  greatest  clarkes  in  other  artes, 
can  hardly  do  the  leeke: 

For  learning  sundry  times  is  there 
where  iudgement  is  to  seeke.^ 

Giles  Fletcher  the  elder,  extending  the  field  to  include  the  best 
of  the  Courtier’s  satellites,  believed  that  there  were  some 
gentlemen  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  ‘and  some  Gentlemen  like 
studentes  in  both  Vniuersities,  whose  learning  and  bringing  up, 
together  with  their  fine  natures,  made  so  sweet  a  harmonie,  as 
without  partialitie,  the  most  iniurious  will  preferre  them  before 
all  others:  and  therefore  they  onelie  are  fittest  to  write  of  Love’.‘ 
Even  a"  very  stupid  poet  like  John  Soowthem,  full  of  his  own 
importance,  recognized  that 

.  .  .  onelie  the  Poet  well  borne 
Must  be  hee  that  goes  to  Parnassus: 

And  not  these  companies  of  asses.  ...  * 

That  these  phrases  are  not  merely  intended  for  conventional 
adulation  is  indicated  by  Sidney’s  agreement  in  the  Defence  of 
Poesie: 

Undoubtedly  (at  least  to  my  opinion  undoubtedly)  I  have 
found  in  divers  smal  learned  Courtiers,  a  more  sound  stile, 
then  in  some  professors  of  learning,  of  which  I  can  gesse  no 
other  cause,  but  that  the  Courtier  following  that  which  by 
practise  he  findeth  fittest  to  nature,  therein  (though  he 
know  it  not)  doth  according  to  art,  thogh  not  by  art: 
where  the  other  using  art  to  shew  art  and  not  hide  art  (as 
in  these  cases  he  shuld  do)  flieth  from  nature,  &  indeed 
abuseth  art.* 

^  Tragical  Tales,  1587,  fols.  igSb-gg. 

*  Poems,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  1876,  p.  8. 

*  Pandora,  Dedicatory  Ode. 

*  The  Defence  of  Poesie,  ed.  A.  Feuillerat,  Works  of  Sidn^,  1923,  vol.  Ill,  p.  43. 
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Sidney’s  ‘professors  of  learning’,  with  whom  he  contrasts  the 
Court  poets,  are  presumably  the  professional  poets.  It  is  not 
certain  whom  he  had  in  mind,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  objects  of  his  criticism  included  such  men  as  Watson,  Gas¬ 
coigne,  Turberville,  Harvey  and  perhaps  Spenser.  The  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  terms  of  social  analysis  is  the  negative  one  that 
these  ornate  and  overdecorated  poets  were  not  Courtiers.  But 
the  kind  of  poetry  that  they  were  trying  to  write  was,  it  is 
interesting  to  note.  Court  poetry.  Sidney  describes  it  as  ‘that 
Lyricall  kind  of  Songs  and  Sonets’  —  a  direct  allusion  to  Tottel’s 
Miscellany  {Songes  and  Sonettes,  written  by  the  ryght  honourable  Lorde 
Henry  Haward  late  Earle  of  Surrey  ^  and  other)  These  middle-class 
University-educated  poetasters  were  apparently  trying  to  write 
in  the  vein  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  Unfortunately  they  were  less 
interested  in  what  they  were  saying  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  could  say  it.  Sidney’s  catalogue  of  their,  deficiencies 
includes  insincerity,  literariness,  affectations  of  diction,  ex¬ 
cessive  alliteration,  and  a  mechanical  use  of  the  figures  of  speech 
of  the  rhetoricians.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
unnaturalness. 

A  modern  critic  has  recently  criticized  Elizabethan  poetry  in 
similar  terms.  Speaking  of  Spenser,  C.  S.  Lewis  has  said: 


*  The  three  professional  poets  quoted  above  concur  with  this  pwint.  The  love 
poetry,  to  whi^  Giles  Fletcher  referred,  was  in  fact  Court  poetry.  Turberville 
{Tragical  Tales,  1587,  fol.  igqff.)  indicates  how  closely  imitative  of  the  Courtier 
the  professional  poet  was: 

...  I  liued  in  place  among  the  moe, 

Where  fond  anection  bore  the  cheefest  sway. 

And  where  the  blinded  archer  with  his  bow 
Did  glaunce  at  sundry  gallants  euery  day. 

And  being  there  although  my  minde  were  free: 

Yet  must  I  seeme  loue  wounded  eke  to  be. . . . 

Then  for  my  friends  ^as  diuers  loued  me  well) 

Endite  I  must  some  light  deuise  of  loue. 

And  in  the  same  my  friends  affection  tell. 

Whom  nothing  mought  from  beauties  bar  remooue 
My  pen  must  plead  the  sillie  Suters  case, 

I  had  my  hire,  so  he  mought  purchase  grace. . . . 

And  Soowthem,  this  ‘arrogant  and  absurd  coxcomb’,  as  Ritson  dubbed  him,  whose 
motto  was  non  careo  patria,  me  caret  ilia  magis,  confess^  that,  like  the  Courtiers,  he 
modelled  his  verse  upon  that  of  Petrarch,  Ovid  and  Ronsard,  but  with  frankly 
unscrupulous  motives: 

...  I  doo  not  meane 

To  sing  you  now:  but  Dion,  when  you  haue  bene. 

More  gretious  vnto  mee:  I  wyll  sing  you  better. 
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So  far  from  being  a  poet  whose  excellent  and  sustained 
mastery  of  language  is  his  only  merit,  he  is  a  poet  whose 
chief  fault  is  the  uncertainty  of  his  style.  He  can  be  as  pro¬ 
saic  as  Wordsworth:  he  can  be  clumsy,  unmusical,  and  flat. 
On  this  side,  and  on  this  side  only,  his  work  requires 
historical  extenuation.  He  wrote  in  an  age  when  English 
poetry  had  reached  its  stylistic  nadir,  the  age  of  ‘hunting 
the  letter’,  of  violent  over-emphasis  and  exquisitely  bad 
taste  .  .  .  .‘ 

But  Lewis  has  omitted  Sidney’s  reservation  —  that  the  Court 
f>oets  escape  these  charges.  In  addition  to  Sidney’s  own  poems 
we  can  surely  recognize  a  ‘sound  stile’,  natural,  idiomatic  and 
vigorous,  in  many  of  the  surviving  lyrics  of  Dyer,  Oxford, 
Raleigh  and  the  others.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  on 
the  foundations  laid  by  this  generation  of  Court  poets  that  the 
metaphysical  poetry  of  Donne  and  his  followers  was  established. 
A  stylistic  analysis  would  demonstrate  that  the  Court  poetry  of 
the  Tudors  has  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  virtues  of  the  Court 
poetry  of  the  Stuarts  —  and  that  both  stand  in  direct  antithesis 
to  the  elaborate  artificialities  of  the  professional  poets. 

The  abnormal  and  pedantic  experiments  of  the  day  must  be 
attributed  to  the  professional  poets.  Flirtations  with  Latin 
hexameter  rhythms  or  with  archaisms  or  with  the  cultivation 
of  ‘inkhome  termes’  were  rejected  by  the  Court  poets.  Sidney’s 
‘professors  of  learning’  were  always  over-anxious  to  impress  their 
virtuosity  up>on  the  reader,  and,  as  a  result,  they  were  very 
prone  to  cultivate  the  recondite  and  to  despise  the  simple,  or 
to  assimilate  elements  alien  to  the  English  language  and  reject 
the  vernacular.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Court  poet  com¬ 
mitting,  for  instance,  the  solecisms  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  who 
wrote  two  prefaces  to  the  Trimming  of  Thomas  Nashe,  Gentleman, 
one  to  the  ‘learned’  in  Latin,  the  other  to  the  ‘simple’  in  English, 
or  the  condescensions  of  Watson,  who  printed  side  by  side  a 
Latin  poem  Meliboeus,  dedicated  to  a  man,  and  its  English 
equivalent,  dedicated  to  a  woman,  or  displaying  the  braga- 
docchio  of  James  Sandford,  whose  Garden  of  Pleasure  was  an 
anthology  not  only  of  his  English  poems  but  also  of  his  verses 

^  Tht  Allegory  of  Lave,  1936,  p.  318. 
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j  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French.  But  the  Court’s  cultiva- 
1  tion  and  stimulation  of  literature  in  the  vernacular  was  not  due 
merely  to  literary  delight  in  the  ‘store  of  monasillables’.  There 
were  good  political,  sociological  and  indeed  religious  reasons 
f  why  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the  writing  and  reading  of 
\  English.  And  the  Courtiers  lived  at  the  heart  of  the  nation 
I  where  State  policies  were  formulated  and  all  the  activities  of 
the  State  initiated.  The  importance  of  their  social  position  in 
influencing  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  everything  they  did 
is  emphasized  by  a  modem  critic,  R.  M.  Sargent,  in  reference 
in  particular  to  Dyer: 

Tusser  with  his  farm  idiom,  Googe  with  his  academic 
pedantry,  Gascoigne  with  his  legal  and  military  back¬ 
ground,  none  of  these  was  wholly  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Of  the  Elizabethan  lyricists.  Dyer  was  the 
first  as  Nashe  pointed  out  ‘that  purified  Poetrie  from  Arts 
pedantisme,  and  that  instructed  it  to  speake  courtly’. 
Dyer  knew  how  to  write  a  living  language  —  and  that  the 
best  English  of  the  day.* 

■  The  best  English  of  the  day  was,  as  Puttenham  said,  ‘the  vsual 
j  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and  the  shires  lying 
about  London  within  lx  myles  and  not  much  aboue’.*  It  was 
Queen’s  English,  and  not  the  language  of  the  Universities,  or 
the  lawyers,  or  the  other  professions.  As  far  as  the  Court  p)oets 
were  concerned,  it  was  a  language  kept  alive,  fluent  and  natural 
by  the  continuous  tradition  preserved  at  Court  of  the  oral 
f  recitation  of  poetry.  When  Jonson  in  Poetaster  has  an  Eliza- 
j  bethan  Caesar  command  an  Elizabethan  Virgil  to  recite  the 
j  Aeneid  before  the  Court  circle,*  he  was  illustrating  common 
j  Court  practice.  The  professional  poets  were  not  denied  the 
I  audience  of  the  ear,  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  while  manuscripts  were 
I  few  and  oral  recitations  from  them  obligatory,  printed  books 
were  relatively  numerous  and  apt  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
silent  reading.  By  his  social  position,  then,  and  the  nature  of 
his  relationship  with  his  audience,  the  professional  poet  was 

^  At  the  Court  ^  Queen  Elizabeth,  1935,  pp.  169-70. 

*  Elizabethan  Critical  Esst^s,  ed.  G.  Gregory  Smith,  vol.  II,  p.  150. 
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deprived  of  many  of  the  opportunities  for  the  achievement  of  a 
natural,  healthy  style,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  was  forced 
back  upon  literariness  and  bookish  habits. 

There  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  investigation.  A 
purely  literary  approach  can  tabulate  the  differences  between 
the  Court  poets  and  the  professionals.  It  cannot  explain  them. 

If  literary  history  is  to  be  history  in  anything  more  than  name  — 
and  at  present  we  are  still  in  the  ‘chronicle’  stage  —  criticism 
must  be  supplemented  by  sociology.  Why  were  the  professional 
poets  of  the  Tudor  period  the  victims  of  an  inflated  and  un¬ 
natural  style?  Because  in  their  social  circumstances  the  writing 
of  poetry  was  essentially  an  act  of  self-advertisement.  As  career¬ 
ists  their  concern  was  to  ensure  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
should  realize  how  different  they  were  from  other  members  of  1 
the  middle  class.  Why  were  the  Court  poets  the  owners  of  a  | 
simple  and  effective  natural  style?  Because  their  poetry,  having  j 
no  economic  function  to  perform,  was  able  to  restrict  itself  to 
the  true  function  of  poetry  and  reflect  the  society  in  which  it 
originated,  honestly  and  perspicuously.  No  doubt  that  is  not 
the  whole  story.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  present  a 
complete  Revised  Version  of  the  evolution  of  English  poetry  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  intended  only  to  sow  certain  doubts 
about  the  Authorized  Version  that  is  still  current  in  literary 
textbooks.  In  the  past  the  answers  have  perhaps  been  wrong 
because  the  right  questions  have  not  been  asked.  One  question 
which  it  is  suggested  must  in  future  be  asked  in  any  discussion 
of  a  particular  Tudor  poet  is  ‘Did  he  write  for  a  manuscript 
audience  or  for  a  printed-book  audience?’  The  reaction  to  the 
stigma  of  print  is  a  test  that  may  perhaps  deserve  a  place  even 
in  the  critic’s  laboratory. 
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•  Restoration  Comedy 

The  Earlier  Phase 
CLIFFORD  LEECH 

‘GOOD,  Sweet,  Honey,  Sugar-Candied  Reader’  is  the  admit¬ 
tedly  unusual  form  of  address  with  which  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn 
begins  the  introductory  epistle  to  her  play  The  Dutch  Lover^ 
published  in  1673.  This  epistle  should  be  better  known  than  it 
is,  for  here  Mrs.  Behn  with  her  characteristic  breathless  speed 
displays  at  length  her  attitude  to  the  drama  —  an  attitude 
widespread  in  her  time  among  writers  of  comedy.  She  makes 
fun  of  the  suggestion  that  plays  can  pretend  to  instruction, 
whether  tragedies  or  comedies:  is  the  spectator  really  to  model 
his  conduct  on  that  of  a  rake  or  of  a  violent  and  loud-voiced 
tragic  hero?  She  makes  fun  too  of  her  audience,  and  is  nimble- 
tongued  indeed  at  the  expense  of  a  military  fop  who  was  ready 
to  damn  her  play  at  first  performance  ‘for  it  was  a  woman’s’. 
Surely,  she  argues,  women  can  write  plays  as  well  as  men:  no 
learning  is  required  for  the  task:  Shakespeare  could  do  better 
at  it  than  Jonson.  Mrs.  Behn  shows  more  wit  throughout  this 
epistle  than  she  does  in  most  of  her  plays,  and  she  shows  too  that 
for  her  the  writing  of  comedy  had  no  purpose  beyond  the 
provision  of  an  evening’s  entertainment. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this  was  the  usual  attitude 
m  the  Restoration  years.  Lee  found  it  possible  to  turn  from  the 
highly  serious  Theodosius,  or  The  Force  of  Love  to  The  Princess  of 
Cleve  a  year  later,  despite  his  assurance  in  the  dedication  of 
Theodosius  that  he  would  never  write  anything  that  would  ‘give 
Offence  to  Modesty  and  Virtue’.  The  considerations  that  were 
in  his  mind  when  writing  tragedy  did  not  apply  when  the  comic 
fit  was  on  him.‘  In  The  Princess  of  Cleve,  Lee  was  simply 
throwing  to  his  audience  the  kind  of  thing  that  he  thought  they 
would  enjoy.  The  play  is  classed  as  ‘tragedy’  by  Professor 

*  I  have  attempted  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  contrast  between  Restoration  tra^c 
and  comic  aims  in  ‘Restoration  Tragedy:  A  Reconsideration’,  Th*  Durham  Uirivtr- 
sitjr  Journal,  Jxinc  1950. 
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Allardycc  Nicoll,^  but  in  his  dedication  Lee  calls  it  ‘this  Farce, 
Comedy,  Tragedy,  or  mere  Play’:  he  had  no  more  concern  for 
its  classification  than  he  had  serious  intention  in  its  writing. 
We  can  indeed  discern  from  Lee’s  drama  how  distant  was  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV  from  the  England  of  Charles  11.  Madame 
de  Lafayette’s  novel.  La  Princesse  de  Clives,  is  a  highly  deliberate 
piece  of  work,  everywhere  reflecting  a  powerful  code  of  man¬ 
ners  in  the  writer’s  world:  her  Princess,  finding  herself  in  love 
with  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  terrified  lest  this  passion  should 
drive  her  into  infidelity,  tells  her  husband  of  her  situation  and 
begs  him  to  let  her  live  in  seclusion:  her  husband  grieves  that 
he  has  not  his  wife’s  love  as  well  as  her  loyalty,  and  comes 
gradually  to  suspect  her  loyalty  too:  when  in  his  grief  he  dies, 
the  Princess  feels  too  much  responsibility  for  his  death  to  accept 
honourable  proposals  from  the  Due  de  Nemours:  she  retires 
from  the  world,  though  still  with  love  in  her  heart,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  she  dies.  The  sentiments  and  the  manner  of  their 
utterance  may  be  exalted  above  the  level  of  actuality,  but  there 
is  nothing  shrill  here,  little  of  the  straining  after  effect  that  we 
discern  in  Restoration  tragedy.  The  Princess  is  gracious  as  well 
as  high-souled,  she  belongs  to  the  same  world  as  the  heroines 
of  Racine,  the  admiration  she  stirs  is  not  out  of  key  with  the 
general  tone  of  courtly  life  in  seventeenth-century  France.  But 
when  Lee  takes  over  the  story,  the  Due  de  Nemours  becomes  a 
mere  libertine  and  the  Princess’s  virtue  is  shrilly  worked  up  in 
the  heroic  mode.  The  rhyme  frequently  used  in  the  scenes  of 
distress  emphasizes  their  remoteness  from  actuality,  and  the 
prevailing  manner  of  the  drama  is  grossly  comic:  when  the 
Princess  is  dead,  Nemours  is  very  ready  to  console  himself  with 
another  mistress,  and  much  of  the  action  concerns  the  cuckold¬ 
ing  of  two  would-be  gallants.  The  adaptation,  in  fact,  suggests 
not  only  haste  and  indifference  but  an  incapacity  to  recognize 
the  character  of  the  French  original. 

In  Restoration  tragedies  the  playwrights  often  aimed  at  the 
working  up  of  a  particular  scene  without  thought  for  the  play’s 
structure.  So  in  the  comedies  there  is  most  frequently  a  mere 
throwing  together  of  whatever  may  for  a  moment  appeal. 
Contradictions  of  idea  are  abundant.  Much  of  Otway’s 
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comedy  The  Atheist,  or  The  Second  Part  of  the  Souldiers  Fortune 
makes  fun  of  Daredevil,  who  pretends  to  atheism  but  is  mortally 
afraid  of  death  and  easily  inclined  to  beg  for  a  priest.  In  contrast 
to  him,  the  rake  Beaugard  expresses  the  viewpoint  of  a  Restor¬ 
ation  gentleman: 

I  am  of  the  Religion  of  my  Country,  hate  Persecution  and 
Penance,  love  Conformity,  which  is  going  to  Church  once 
a  Month,  well  enough;  resolve  to  make  this  transitory  Life 
as  pleasant  and  delightful  as  I  can;  and  for  some  sober 
Reasons  best  known  to  my  self,  resolve  never  to  marry. 

(I,  I.) 

Here  Otway  seems  to  display  Beaugard  approvingly,  as  the 
man  of  sense,  but  later  he  mocks  at  the  association  of  conformity 
and  libertinage,  making  Daredevil  exclaim: 

These  are  Rogues  that  pretend  to  be  of  a  Religion  now! 
Well,  all  that  I  say  is.  Honest  Atheism  for  my  Money. 

(HI,  1.) 

In  the  same  play  there  is  much  jesting  at  the  marriage- tie: 
Courtine  has  been  married  to  Sylvia  for  a  year  or  two  and  now 
he  tries  in  vain  to  escape  from  her  endearments:  she  is  fair 
enough  to  receive  his  addresses  as  soon  as  she  hides  her  identity 
with  her  mask,  but  recognition  quickly  induces  disgust.  Yet 
the  play  also  shows  us  Courtine’s  friend  Beaugard  developing 
such  a  passion  for  the  young  widow  Porcia  that  in  the  end  he  is 
prepared  to  marry  her  in  order  that  she  may  escape  from  her 
tyrannical  guardian.  This  would  be  consistent  enough  if  Otway 
implied  an  absurdity  in  Beaugard’s  falling  into  the  predicament 
of  marriage  when  he  has  merrily  laughed  at  Courtine’s  wretched¬ 
ness  with  his  wife:  there  is,  however,  not  a  hint  of  satire  when 
Beaugard  in  his  turn  decides  on  marriage.  This  inconsistency 
appears  again  and  again  in  Restoration  comedy.  It  arises  most 
often  from  a  desire  to  minister  for  a  moment  to  the  taste  for 
sentiment,  which  was  by  no  means  absent  in  the  Restoration 
audience.  Even  in  Otway’s  earlier  play.  The  Souldiers  Fortune,  a 
vigorous  enough  farce  for  most  of  its  length,  there  is  a  moment 
when  Lady  Dunce  explains  in  sober  accents  that  she  is  willing 
to  cuckold  her  husband  only  because  she  was  compelled  to 
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marry  against  her  inclination.  So  it  is,  more  extensively,  in  ] 
Crowne’s  The  Country  Wit,  where  a  sentimental  heroine  even  ' 
speaks  in  blank  verse,  when  at  her  most  serious:  yet  in  hit  i 
dedication  Crowne  rightly  describes  the  play  as  ‘low  Comedy  s 
. . .  almost  sunk  into  Farce’.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  striking  i 
illiistradon  of  the  playwright’s  dependence  on  what  we  may  call  | 
the  ‘marriage  myth’:  the  majority  of  Restoration  comedies  j  i 
depend,  for  the  working  out  of  their  intrigues,  on  the  assumption  i  ' 
that  a  rake  can  and  will  reform  when  he  falls  in  love  and  marries. 

He  can  be  as  light-hearted  about  the  affair  as  he  wishes,  he  |  ! 
need  not  abandon  his  irregular  associations  till  the  very  moment 
of  his  acceptance  as  a  husband.  But  after  that  all  will  be 
changed:  Ramble,  the  whoremaster  in  The  Countrey  Wit,  reforms 
when  he  wins  the  sentimental  Christina;  Dorimant  in  Etherege’s 
The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  is  prepared  even  to  go 
into  the  country  in  order  that  Harriet  shall  be  his  wife;  Justice 
Ballance  in  Farquhar’s  The  Recruiting  Officer  recalls  his  wild 
youth  in  these  terms: 

I  never  set  my  Heart  upon  any  Woman  so  much  as  to  make  ! 
my  self  uneasy  at  the  Disappointment:  but  what  was  very 
surprising  both  to  my  self  and  Friends,  I  chang’d  o’  th’ 
sudden,  from  the  most  fickle  Lover,  to  the  most  constant 
Husband  in  the  World.  (Ill,  i.) 

The  dramatists,  of  course,  knew  well  enough  that  marriage  did 
not  always  alter  a  man  so,  and  they  made  free  with  the  theme  of 
marital  infidelity;  but  this  is  not  hinted  at  in  the  promised 
weddings  that  conclude  the  generality  of  plays.  When  Crowne 
matched  Ramble  and  Christina,  or  Etherege  matched  Dori¬ 
mant  and  Harriet,  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a 
concession  to  sentiment. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  playwrights  ministered  to  diverse 
and  contrary  tastes.  When  they  wove  several  plots  into  a  single 
play,  comic  and  quasi-tragic  situations  were  often  put  side  by 
side.  Before  noting  this  in  Etherege’s  The  Comical  Revenge,  m 
Love  in  a  Tub,  we  may  glance  at  an  extreme  example  of  confus¬ 
ion  in  Aphra  Behn’s  The  Dutch  Lover,  The  principal  action  | 
there  shows  Alonzo  rescuing  Euphemia  from  a  marriage  with  I 
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Haunce  van  Ezel  by  disguising  himself  as  the  Dutchman. 
There  arc,  however,  three  other  plots  in  the  play:  one  has  an 
incest-motif,  but  ends  happily  when  the  alleged  brother  and 
sister  discover  they  are  not,  after  all,  related;  another  concerns 
an  attempted  seduction,  in  which  the  man  repents  and  obtains 
permission  from  his  father  to  marry  the  lady;  yet  another  shows 
the  woes  of  Hippolyta,  who  has  allowed  herself  to  be  seduced  — 
woes  which  continue  until  she  and  her  seducer  repent,  marry, 
and  are  reconciled  to  her  family.  We  may  remember  that 
Dryden  often  referred  in  his  prefaces  to  the  mingling  of  serious 
and  comic  actions,  admitted  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules,  but  put 
the  blame  on  his  audience  and  their  taste  for  variety.  He  was 
prepared  to  satisfy  current  demands,  come  what  might  to  the 
total  effect  of  his  play.  The  Dutch  Lover,  however,  has  no  total 
effect:  there  is  no  reason  why  its  four  plots  should  be  used  to¬ 
gether,  but  Mrs.  Behn  was  no  niggard  of  plot  and  w'ould  doubt¬ 
less  have  thrown  in  a  sea-fight  and  a  virgin  martyr  if  she  had 
felt  there  was  room  for  them. 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  suggest  that  the  majority  of 
Restoration  comedies  were  more  or  less  haphazard  assemblies 
of  diverting  or  striking  situations,  facile  jests  and  contradictory 
stock  sentiments.  The  range  of  subjects  for  jest  may  appear 
limited  —  cuckoldom,  fornication,  syphilis,  impotence,  homo¬ 
sexuality,  drunkenness,  cowardice,  country  life,  amorous 
women  no  longer  young,  and  the  clergy  —  but  these  are  after 
all  the  basic  material  for  comedy  in  any  place  or  time.  The 
comic  writer  mocks  at  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  at  the 
illusion  of  discipline.  Certain  taboos  may  operate  on  occasion, 
and  language  is  plainer  at  some  times  than  at  others.  But 
Chaucer’s  Friar  and  Shadwell’s  Tegue  o  Divelly,  the  Irish 
priest,  mock  equally  at  a  contradiction  of  high  profession  and 
low  practice,  and  Etherege’s  Lady  Cockwood  and  Goldsmith’s 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  are  sisters  under  the  skin.  The  bawdry  of  the 
Restoration  was  no  grosser  than  can  be  found  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  in  Heywood’s  The  Golden  Age  or  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  for  example,  or  in  Brome’s  The  Weeding  of  the  Covent- 
Garden,  though  it  is  true  that  the  presence  of  actresses  in  the 
Restoration  theatre  gave  an  added  relish  to  the  libidinous 
phrase.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  moreover,  the  town  was 
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enjoying  a  recovered  freedom  after  the  restraints  of  the  Inter-  ft 
regnum,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  Puritans  in  plenty  d 
whom  it  was  almost  a  point  of  honour  to  shock.  We  may  con-  t 
demn  Restoration  playwrights  for  shallowness  and  inconsist-  I  ‘1 
ency:  no  more  than  Aristophanes  can  they  be  condemned  for  I  i 
bawdry.  But  their  freedom  of  speech  itself  imposed  a  severe  '  i 
test:  because  little  restraint  was  on  them,  they  were  tempted  to  J 
rely  for  their  comic  effect  on  a  persistent  grossness  in  action  and  :  ( 
dialogue,  with  little  thought  for  the  critical  attitude  of  comedy  1 
or  for  a  living  turn  of  phrase.*  1 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  divide  Restoration  comedy  into  ( 
various  types.  Apart  from  the  ‘comedy  of  manners’,  to  which  ( 
the  plays  of  Etherege,  Wycherley  and  Congreve  can  be  said  to 
belong,  there  were  the  Jonsonian  ‘comedy  of  humours’,  cul¬ 
tivated  particularly  by  Shadwell  in,  for  example,  his  Buiy  Fair 
and  Epsom-Wells,  and  the  ‘comedy  of  intrigue’,  a  coarsened 
derivative  of  the  Spanish  cloak-and-sword  drama,  exemplified 
by  Mrs.  Behn  in  The  Dutch  Lover  and  many  others  of  her  plays. 
Shadwell  uses  a  larger  proportion  of  low  and  middle-class 
characters  than  is  usual  in  the  Restoration,  and  delights  in  the 
presentation  of  eccentric  ‘humours’.  Mrs.  Behn,  we  have  seen, 
crowds  her  plays  with  plot,  and  shows  some  skill  in  entangling 
the  skein  of  her  events.  In  Dryden’s  early  play  The  Rival  Ladies, 
acted  in  1 664,  we  have  a  quite  engaging  example  of  the  intrigue 
comedy:  the  scene  is  Spain,  where  Don  Gonsalvo  loves  Julia, 
who  loves  Roderigo,  who  has  quarrelled  with  Julia’s  brother 
Manuel,  who  loves  Angelina,  Roderigo’s  sister,  who  disguises 
herself  as  a  boy  and  loves  Gonsalvo,  who  is  also  loved  by  Hon- 
oria,  who  is  also  disguised  as  a  boy.  In  the  end  Gonsalvo  turns 
out  to  be  Roderigo’s  brother,  Honoria  Manuel’s  sister.  Every 
character  gets  one  of  the  others  as  a  prize,  though  not  in  every 
instance  his  or  her  first  choice.  The  play  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  usual  Restoration  broadness  of  language:  Dryden  was 
still  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  the  drama,  and  he  has  in  this 
respect  kept  close  to  the  Spanish  model.  But,  in  the  years  that 

^  In  his  essay  on  ‘Restoration  Comedy:  The  Reality  and  the  Myth’  (Exploratmi, 
1946,  pp.  131-49),  Professor  L.  C.  Knights  attacks  even  the  major  dramatists  for 
their  easy  acquiescence  in  current  responses.  But  in  Tht  Mm  of  Mode  and  The 
CowUiy-Wyt  the  implied  attitudes  seem  more  complex  than  this,  more  detached 
from  the  general  playhouse  inclination.  Cf.  below,  pp.  173-8,  i^a. 
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followed,  the  distinction  between  the  various  types  of  comic 
drama  becomes  artificial:  there  are  ‘manners’  scenes  in  ‘in¬ 
trigue’  or  ‘humours’  comedy;  some  of  the  finest  plays  of 
‘manners’,  even  The  Way  of  the  World,  have  a  complicated 
intrigue  as  their  plot;  and  all  the  playwrights  at  times  delight 
in  the  eccentric  ‘humour’,  exempliBed  in  Etherege’s  Sir  Joslin 
Jolley  in  She  woxCd  if  she  cou'd,  Wycherley’s  Don  Diego  in  The 
Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  and  Congreve’s  Foresight  the  astro¬ 
loger  in  Love  for  Love.  Blending  of  the  types  should  not,  however, 
be  regarded  as  a  further  sign  of  confusion  in  Restoration 
comedy,  for  such  variations  in  method  need  not  blur  the  total 
effect.  Foresight  can  appear  in  the  same  play  as  Angelica,  just 
as  Hamlet  can  encounter  Osric.  The  sub-divisions  of  Restor¬ 
ation  comedy,  imposed  by  scholars  long  after  the  event,  can 
give  a  false  basis  for  criticism.  Unity  of  effect  was  rarely 
achieved  in  this  time,  but  when  it  was,  the  play  was  rarely  a 
pure  example  of  its  so-called  type.  With  this  in  mind,  we  can 
turn  to  the  work  of  Etherege  and  Wycherley  and  consider  to 
what  extent  their  plays  are  coherent  commentaries  on  the 
business  of  living. 

The  sequence  of  Etherege’s  three  comedies  displays  a  steady 
progress  in  the  command  of  structure,  dialogue  and  thought. 
The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub  is  a  medley  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  the  hand  of  a  sizable  dramatist.  In  the 
diversity  of  its  plots,  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  few  years 
later  Mrs.  Behn  learned  to  do  with  more  speed  and  vivacity. 
Much  space  is  given  to  a  love-and-honour  conflict,  presented 
for  the  most  part  in  blank  verse  and  rhyme.  The  time  of  the 
action  is  during  the  Interregnum:  Lord  Bruce  comes  out  of 
prison  to  find  that  his  Graciana  now  loves  Lord  Beaufort;  a  duel 
is  arranged,  but  Bruce  will  not  fight  because  Beaufort  has  just 
defended  him  from  an  attack  by  Oliverian  ruffians;  as,  however, 
life  is  not  worth  living  without  Graciana,  Bruce  falls  on  his 
sword;  he  is  apparently  dying,  so  Graciana  thinks  herself  in 
honour  bound  not  to  marry  Beaufort,  blaming  herself  for  all 
that  has  happened;  her  sister  Aurelia  has  been  in  love  with 
Bruce  all  the  time,  and  confesses  her  love  to  the  apparently 
dying  man;  he  recovers,  docilely  accepts  her  love,  and  Beaufort 
wins  Graciana.  The  language  can  be  as  ridiculous  as  anything 
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in  a  heroic  play:  here,  for  example,  is  Graciana  when  she  learnt 
that  Bruce  and  Beaufort  have  gone  to  fight  for  her: 

{Enter  graciana  weeping) 

GRAC.  Farewel  all  thoughts  of  happiness,  farewell: 

My  fears  together  with  my  sorrows  swell:  | 

Whilst  from  my  eye  there  flows  this  Christal  flood. 

From  their  brave  hearts  there  flows  such  streams  of  blood.  ! 
Here  I  am  lost,  while  both  for  me  contend; 

With  what  success  can  this  strange  Combate  end! 

Honour  with  Honour  fights  for  Victory, 

And  Love  is  made  the  common  enemy.  (IV,  5.) 

The  other  plots  show  us  the  pursuit  of  a  rich  widow  by  Sir  | 
Frederick  Frollick,  who  finally  and  boisterously  subdues  her  to  I 
marriage,  the  gulling  of  Sir  Nicholas  Cully,  an  Oliverian  | 
knight,  who  is  ultimately  married  to  a  cast  mistress  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  the  baiting  of  Sir  Frederick’s  French  servant 
Dufoy,  a  syphilitic,  who  for  the  purposes  of  comedy  is  fixed  into 
a  tub  with  his  head  protruding.  Etherege  probably  intended  an 
ironic  parallel  between  the  two  duels  in  the  play,  that  in  which 
Bruce  is  too  noble  to  fight  Beaufort  and  that  in  which  Sir 
Nicholas  b  too  frightened  to  fight  Palmer.  But  the  irony  is  all 
at  Sir  Nicholas’s  expense:  there  is  no  hint  that  Etherege  wished 
us  to  see  absurdity  in  the  Bruce-Beaufort  affair.  But  Charles  II 
had  been  back  in  Whitehall  only  four  years  when  this  play  was 
first  acted.  No  characteristic  Restoration  style  could  so  early 
emerge.  In  the  previous  year,  1663,  Dryden’s  first  play,  Thi 
Wild  Gallant,  had  appeared  —  a  crude  running  together  of  sub- 
Jonsonian  ‘humours’  and  Shirleyan  intrigues.  In  his  edition  of 
Etherege,  Mr.  Brett-Smith  praises  the  scenes  between  Sir 
Frederick  and  the  Widow  for  holding  up  the  mirror  to  fashion¬ 
able  life  and  thus  inaugurating  the  comic  mode  of  the  age.* 
But  the  scenes  have  nothing  of  the  grace  of  style  that  Etherege 
later  achieved. 

Of  She  wan'd  if  she  con'd,  in  which  the  playwright  comes  to 
himself,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  It  is  so  fragile  in  substance, 
so  narrow  in  range,  that  the  analyst  is  thwarted.  One  would  as  < 
^  Ttu  Works  of  Sir  Georgt  Etherege,  ed.  by  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith,  1927,  vol.  I,  p. 
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well  attempt  to  dissect  one  of  Dryden’s  gayer  songs.  Its  plot  is 
slight  and  compact:  Lady  Cockwood  virtuously  tyrannizes  over 
her  husband,  the  unsatisfactory  Sir  Oliver,  and  strives  after  <m 
intrigue  \vith  Courtall;  he  and  his  friend  Freeman  encounter 
the  sprightly  Axiana  and  Gatty,  ‘sly-girl  and  mad-cap’  as  they 
are  called  by  their  uncle  Sir  Joslin  Jolley,  who  has  brought 
them  to  town;  love  blooms  fast  and  gaily;  Lady  Cockwood 
cannot  obstruct  it,  and  the  measure  is  danced  to  its  conclusion. 
Throughout  dance  and  song  are  frequent,  and  the  dialogues  of 
the  lovers’  quartet  are  in  a  kindred  mode.  Jesting  was  never 
lighter-hearted,  and  for  once  in  a  Restoration  play  there  is 
good-humour  through  all  the  satire.  Here  Etherege  takes  both 
love  and  comedy  with  no  seriousness,  but  with  much  grace.  No 
questions  about  human  conduct  are  asked  or  compelled,  for 
this  is  a  dance  on  a  holiday  evening.  For  the  moment  we  do  not 
demand  that  the  play  reflect  life:  we  see  only  the  life  of  the  play: 
there  is  no  tomorrow,  no  place  distant  from  the  Mulberry- 
Garden  where  Ariana  and  Gatty  can  meet  Courtall  and  Free¬ 
man.  And  for  variety  there  are  Sir  Joslin  and  the  Cockwoods, 
for,  as  Courtall  puts  it. 


a  single  intrigue  in  Love  is  as  dull  as  a  single  Plot  in  a  Play, 
and  will  tire  a  Lover  worse,  than  t’other  docs  an  Audience. 
(Ill,  I.) 


The  Man  of  Mode,  which  followed  eight  years  later,  is  Ether- 
ege’s  best-known  play,  and  the  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  of  the  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  Restoration  stage-fops,  a 
line  that  culminated  in  the  Lord  Foppington  of  Vanbrugh’s 
The  Relapse.  But  Sir  Fopling’s  contribution  to  this  play,  agree¬ 
able  piece  of  satire  as  it  is,  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  it. 
On  a  first  reading  we  arc  alternately  engaged  and  rendered 
uneasy.  There  is  a  strain  of  brutality  in  it,  a  core  of  hard 
thinking,  yet  there  are  passages  too  which  excel  She  woxCd  if 
she  cou'd  in  lightness  and  charm.  It  is  as  if,  at  any  moment,  the 
play  will  fall  into  pieces  as  separate  as  those  haphazardly  put 
together  in  The  Comical  Revenge.  The  prologue,  written  by  Sir 
Ciu  Scroopc,  insists  that  the  follies  shown  are  drawn  directly 
from  contemfHDrary  conduct: 
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For  Heav’n  be  thankt  ’tis  not  so  wise  an  Age, 

But  your  own  Follies  may  supply  the  Stage  . . . 

Then  for  your  own  sakes  be  not  too  severe, 

Nor  what  you  all  admire  at  home.  Damn  here. 

Since  each  is  fond  of  his  own  ugly  Face, 

Why  shou’d  you,  when  we  hold  it,  break  the  Glass? 

.\nd  the  epilogue  by  Dryden  tells  us  that  Sir  Fopling  is  no 
fantasy,  no  portrait  of  an  individual  eccentricity,  but  brings 
together  absurdities  in  which  all  the  spectators  share: 

MOST  Modern  Wits,  such  monstrous  Fools  have  shown, 
They  seem’d  not  of  heav’ns  making  but  their  own. 

Those  Nauseous  Harlequins  in  Farce  may  pass. 

But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  Ass! 

Something  of  man  must  be  expos’d  to  View, 

That,  Gallants,  it  may  more  resemble  you:  . . . 

^  Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him  can  call; 

He’s  Knight  o’  th’  Shire,  and  represents  ye  all. 


Just  as,  in  fact,  Dryden’s  own  Zimri  and  Achitophel  were  to  be 
not  only  caricatures  of  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury  but  living 
embodiments  of  shared  human  tendencies,  so  Etherege’s  man  | 
of  mode  was  a  heightened  portrait  of  Restoration  man.  Both 
prologue  and  epilogue,  indeed,  hint  that  we  should  take  the 
play  seriously. 

The  plot  is  more  complicated  than  in  She  wou'd  if  she  cou'd.  , 
Dorimant  is  abandoning  his  mistress  Mrs.  Loveit,  is  successfully 
contriving  an  intrigue  with  Bellinda,  and  meets  and  is  finally 
captured  by  Harriet,  who  has  just  come  to  town  with  her 
mother;  she  is  to  be  married  to  Young  Bellair,  who  loves 
Emilia,  who  tickles  the  fancy  of  Old  Bellair;  Sir  Fopling  is  used 
by  Mrs.  Loveit  to  arouse  Dorimant’s  jealousy,  but  is  ultimately 
spumed  by  her;  Young  Bellair  gets  his  Emilia  and  his  father’s 
reluctant  blessing;  Dorimant  is  to  follow  Harriet  to  the  country 
and  continue  his  suit  there. 

Mrs.  Loveit’s  name  links  her  with  the  Lady  Cockwood  of  She  I 
wou'd  if  she  cod’d,  with  the  Lady  Wishfort  of  The  Way  of  the  I 
World,  with  the  Widow  Lack  it  in  Southerne’s  Oroonoko:  by  ' 
definition,  as  it  were,  these  ladies  are  ridiculous,  amorous  when 
no  longer  able  to  excite  desire.  When,  therefore,  Dorimant 
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casts  her  oiT,  he  is  doing  no  more  than  a  reasonable  man  of  the 
town  would  be  expected  to  do.  But  Dorimant  behaves  with  an 
especial  brutality,  he  exults  in  still  having  power  over  her,  he 
forces  her  to  do  his  bidding,  he  mocks  as  he  dismisses  her.  The 
contrast  between  this  and  Courtall’s  behaviour  to  Lady  Cock- 
wood  is  extreme.  Here  Bellinda  is  shocked  when  she  observes 
Dorimant’s  behaviour:  she  is  in  a  situation  as  precarious  as  Mrs. 
Loveit’s,  she  has  replaced  her  as  Dorimant’s  choice  of  the 
moment.  Her  feelings  are  made  plain  when  she  is  hastily 
leaving  Dorimant’s  lodging  after  their  first  assignation:  he  is 
full  of  promises  of  fidelity,  she  suspects  even  his  secrecy  but 
would  be  convinced  by  him  if  she  might.  But  Harriet  has  no 
fellow-feeling  with  these  ladies.  She  is  secure,  her  price  is 
marriage,  and  she  will  not  be  run  away  with.  So  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  play,  with  Dorimant  at  her  feet,  she  too  can  jeer  at 
Mrs.  Loveit: 

Lov.  There’s  nothing  but  falsehood  and  impertinence 
in  this  world!  all  men  are  Villains  or  Fools;  take  example 
from  my  misfortunes,  Bellinda:  if  thou  would’st  be  happy, 
give  thy  self  wholly  up  to  goodness. 

HAR.  {to  Loveit.)  Mr.  Dorimant  has  been  your  God 
Almighty  long  enough,  ’tis  time  to  think  of  another  — 

LOV.  Jeer’d  by  her!  I  will  lock  my  self  up  in  my  house, 
and  never  see  the  world  again. 

HAR.  A  Nunnery  is  the  more  fashionable  place  for  such 
a  retreat,  and  has  been  the  fatal  consequence  of  many  a 
belle  passion. 

LOV.  Hold,  heart!  till  I  get  home!  should  I  answer 
’twould  make  her  Triumph  greater.  (V,  2.) 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  scene  in  The  Way  of  the  World 
where  Millamant,  secure  of  Mirabel’s  love,  jeers  at  Marwood, 
whose  passion  for  Mirabel  has  met  no  reward.  Of  course, 
Millam'ant’s  malice  has  less  of  the  school-girl  in  it,  her  words 
are  a  caress.  But  both  playwrights  reveal  a  shrewd  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  this  that  holds  The  Man  of 
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Mode  precariously  together.  Were  it  not  for  this  encounter,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  Mrs.  Loveit  and  Harriet  as  belonging 
to  the  same  world,  it  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Loveit’s  passion  and 
Dorimant’s  brutality  had  disrupted  a  gay,  fantastic  scene.  ‘  But 
Harriet  is  more  than  a  Gatty  or  Ariana:  she  has  all  their  charm, 
yet  belongs  to  our  world,  the  world  of  Loveits  and  Dorimants. 

This  indeed  is  how  I  think  the  play  emerges  on  consideration, 
with  a  balance  of  gaiety  and  shrewdness  wonderfully  main¬ 
tained.  But  I  cannot  say  how  it  would  go  on  the  stage.  On 
Harriet  Etherege  has  lavished  all  his  skill,  has  made  her  such  a 
creature  of  delight  that,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  playhouse,  we 
might  be  made  to  forget  the  harsher  lines  of  the  drawing.  Here 
she  is  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  play: 

What  alteration  a  Twelve-month  may  have  bred  in  her  I 
know  not,  but  a  year  ago  she  was  the  beautifullest  Creature 
I  ever  saw;  a  fine,  easie,  clean  shape,  light  brown  Hair  in 
abundance;  her  Features  regular,  her  Complexion  clear 
and  lively,  large  wanton  Eyes,  but  above  all  a  mouth  that 
has  made  me  kiss  it  a  thousand  times  in  imagination.  Teeth 
white  and  even,  and  pretty  pouting  Lips,  with  a  little 
moisture  ever  hanging  on  them  that  look  like  the  Province 
Rose  fresh  on  the  Bush,  ’ere  the  Morning  Sun  has  quite 
drawn  up  the  dew.  (I,  i.) 

This  is  finer  spun  than  Congreve’s  prose,  less  weighted  with 
implication,  less  rich  in  fancy;  it  has  not  the  wit  of  Wycherley, 
the  pounding  repetitions,  the  flexed  muscles,  the  satiric  verve  of 
his  style;  but  as  an  individual  manner  of  utterance  this  prose  of 
Etherege  is  comparable  only  to  theirs.  And  in  displaying 
Harriet  Etherege  can  blend  dialogue  and  action.  She  and 
Young  Bellair  agree  to  deceive  Old  Bellair  and  Harriet’s 
mother,  who  are  watching  them,  by  behaving  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  an  impression  of  amorous  dialogue.  They  instruct  each 
other  thus: 

^  Professor  L.  C.  Knights,  Explorations,  1 946,  p.  1 39,  n.  2,  observes  that  Bellinda 
is  shocked  by  Dorimant’s  behaviour  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  but  adds,  ‘this  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  we  are  not,  of  course,  called  on  to  roister  an  unfavourable  judgment  oi 
Dorimant’.  But  Etherege  is  presenting  a  picture  of  the  social  scene,  aware  enough  ^ 

of  the  conudy  in  each  of  his  characters:  Dorimant  is  no  Almanzor,  Harriet  no 
Almahide:  there  is  an  unaccustomed  honesty  in  their  presentation,  and  nothing 
about  them  is  meant  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
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Y.  BELL.  Now  for  a  look  and  gestures  that  may  perswade 
’em  I  am  saying  all  the  pztssionate  things  imaginable  — 

HAR.  Your  Head  a  little  more  on  one  side;  ease  your 
self  on  your  left  Leg,  and  play  with  your  right  hand. 

Y.  BELL.  Thus,  is  it  not? 

HAR.  Now  set  your  right  leg  firm  on  the  ground,  adjust 
your  Belt,  then  look  about  you. 

Y.  BELL.  A  little  exercising  will  make  me  perfect. 

HAR.  Smile,  and  turn  to  me  again  very  sparkish! 

Y.  BELL.  Will  you  take  your  turn  and  be  instructed? 

HAR.  With  all  my  heart. 

Y.  BELL.  At  one  motion  play  your  Fan,  roul  your  Eyes, 
and  then  settle  a  kind  look  upon  me. 

HAR.  So. 

Y.  BELL.  Now  spread  your  Fan,  look  down  upon  it,  and 
tell  the  Sticks  with  a  Finger. 

HAR.  Very  Modish. 

Y.  BELL.  Clap  your  hand  up  to  your  bosom,  hold  down 
your  Gown.  Shrug  a  little,  draw  up  your  Breasts,  and  let 
’em  fall  again,  gently,  with  a  Sigh  or  two,  &c. 

HAR.  By  the  good  instructions  you  give,  I  suspect  you 
'  for  one  of  those  malitious  Observers  who  watch  peoples 
Eyes,  and  from  innocent  looks,  make  scandalous  conclus¬ 
ions. 

Y.  BELL.  I  know  some,  indeed,  who  out  of  meer  love  to 
mischief  are  as  vigilant  as  Jealousy  it  self,  and  will  give  you 
an  account  of  every  Glance  that  passes  at  a  Play,  and  i’  th’ 
Circle! 

HAR.  ’Twill  not  be  amiss  now  to  seem  a  little  pleasant^ 

Y.  BELL.  Clap  your  Fan  then  in  both  your  hands, 
snatch  it  to  your  Mouth,  smile,  and  with  a  lively  motion 
fling  your  Body  a  little  forwards.  So  —  now  spread  it; 
fall  back  on  the  sudden,  cover  your  Face  with  it,  and  break 
out  into  a  loud  Laughter  —  take  up!  look  grave,  and  fall 
a  fanning  of  your  self —  admirably  well  acted! 

HAR.  I  think  I  am  pretty  apt  at  these  matters!  (Ill,  i.) 
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Apt  at  these  matters  indeed,  she  can  control  her  feelings  and  her' 
actions,  can  enjoy  the  pattern  they  make.  In  her  last  words  in 
Act  V,  Harriet’s  language  has  almost  that  rich  play  of  the  fancy 
that  marks  Congreve’s  prose,  that  ability  to  transform  the 
homespun  image  into  something  at  once  grotesque  and  full  of 
delight.  Old  Bellair  has  suggested  that  Harriet’s  mother 
should  allow  Dorimant  to  visit  them  in  the  country,  and  then  | 
we  have  this: 

L.  WOOD.  If  his  occasions  bring  him  that  way,  I  have 
now  so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  he  shall  be  welcome. 

HAR.  To  a  great  rambling  lone  house,  that  looks  as  it 
were  not  inhabited,  the  family’s  so  small;  there  you’l  find 
my  Mother,  an  old  lame  Aunt,  and  my  self.  Sir,  perch’d  up 
on  Chairs  at  a  distance  in  a  large  parlour;  sitting  moping 
like  three  or  four  Melancholy  Birds  in  a  spacious  vollary  — 
Docs  not  this  stagger  your  Resolution? 

DOR.  Not  at  all.  Madam!  The  first  time  I  saw  you,  you 
left  me  with  the  pangs  of  Love  upon  me,  and  this  day  my 
soul  has  quite  given  up  her  liberty. 

HAR.  This  is  more  dismal  than  the  Country!  Emilia! 
pitty  me,  who  am  going  to  that  sad  place.  Methinks  I  hear 
the  hateful  noise  of  Rooks  already  —  Kaw,  Kaw,  Kaw  — 
There’s  music  in  the  worst  Cry  in  London!  My  Dill  and 
Cowcumbers  to  pickle!  (V,  2.) 

I  have  written  of  this  play  at  some  length,  partly  because  we 
should  have  it  in  mind  when  we  consider  Congreve’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  The  Way  of  the  World,  partly  because  it  seems,  with  The 
Country-Wife  and  The  Way  of  the  World,  to  stand  at  the  summit 
of  Restoration  comic  writing.  It  is  odd  that  our  theatres  today 
have  not  seen  a  revival,  but  perhaps  an  appreciation  of  its 
quality  needs  a  longer  acquaintance  than  is  possible  during  the 
time  of  a  performance. 

About  Wycherley  there  is  nothing  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 

His  effects  are  broad  and  strong.  His  aim  was  satire,  the 
exposure  of  human  folly.  Because  he  was  a  man  of  the  Restor¬ 
ation,  the  tyjjcs  of  folly  available  for  his  lash  were  restricted  in 
number:  he  has  not  the  wide  canvas  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  sees  fops 
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and  rakes,  cuckolds  and  their  women  as  his  necessary  material, 
he  scourges  not  so  much  society  as  the  smart  set  and  its  fringes. 
He  had  not  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  in  one  of  his  four  comedies  * 
he  said  it  superbly. 

His  career  began  with  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St,  Janus's  Park, 
i  where,  as  in  Etherege’s  first  play,  there  is  a  mixture  of  styles. 
We  have  a  pair  of  lovers,  Valentine  and  Christina,  who  are 
immensely  serious  and  unnecessarily  tormented  by  jealousy, 
very  much  as  a  century  later  Julia  and  Faulkland  were  in  The 
Rivals.  We  have  a  typical  Restoration  rake  in  Ranger,  who 
settles  down  to  marry  his  Lydia  in  Act  V.  And  we  have 
I  Alderman  Gripe,  a  sub-Jonsonian  figure,  whose  lechery  and 
I  greed  bring  about  his  marriage  to  the  strumpet  Lucy.  Two 
I  other  marriages  are  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Today  we 
I  should  not  notice  the  play  if  it  were  not  Wycherley’s,  yet  we 

ican  discern  in  it  a  tougher  temper  than  was  usual  in  Restor¬ 
ation  work,  an  undertone  of  sharpness.  The  prose  becomes  in 
places  formalized  through  the  use  of  repetitions,  but  with  a 
heavy,  sententious  manner.  Here  is  Christina  proclaiming  her 
innocence: 

Was  it  because  you  found  me  in  Mr.  Vincent's  lodgings,  you 
took  a  liberty  to  use  me,  like  one  of  your  common  Visitants? 
But  know,  I  came  no  more  to  Mr.  Vincent,  then  you;  yet, 
I  confess,  my  visit  was  intended  to  a  man  —  A  brave  man, 
till  you  made  him  use  a  woman  ill,  worthy  the  love  of  a 
Princess;  till  you  made  him  censure  mine;  good  as  Angels, 
till  you  made  him  unjust;  why  —  in  the  name  of  honour, 
wou’d  you  do ’t?  (V,  5.) 

But  soon  there  followed  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  which 
would  deserve  some  notice  if  Wycherley  had  written  nothing 
further.  It  begins  with  a  common  Restoration  device:  Hippolita, 
to  escape  marriage  with  a  fop,  contrives  an  interview  with 
Gerard,  whom  she  has  never  met  before,  and  invites  him  to 
I  rescue  her.  He  accepts  the  undertaking,  visits  her  in  the 
I  disguise  of  a  dancing-master,  and  finally  marries  her.  It  is  an 

i'  amusing  skeleton  that  Wycherley  has  chosen,  but  only  by 
desperate  expedients  does  he  keep  the  action  going  for  five 
acts:  the  play  would  soon  be  over  if  time  and  again  Gerard’s 
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plans  for  elopement  did  not  go  awry.  The  effect  is,  however, 
generally  amusing  and  malicious.  Wycherley  makes  it  clear 
that  Hippolita  has  kept  her  right  to  her  name  only  because  her 
father  has  kept  her  so  close.  And  she  assures  the  audience  that 
she  does  not  fear  comparison  with  them: 

I  am  thinking  if  some  little  filching  inquisitive  Poet 
shou’d  get  my  story,  and  represent  it  on  the  Stage;  what 
those  Ladies,  who  are  never  precise  but  at  a  Play,  wou’d 
say  of  me  now,  that  I  were  a  confident  coming  piece,  I 
warrant,  and  they  wou’d  damn  the  poor  Poet  for  libelling 
the  Sex;  but  sure  though  I  give  my  self  and  fortune  away 
frankly,  without  the  consent  of  my  Friends,  my  confidence 
is  less  than  theirs,  who  stand  off  only  for  separate  main¬ 
tenance.  (V,  I.) 

She  has  at  least  the  rare  virtue  of  plain-dealing,  and  this 
Wycherley  underlines  in  his  epilogue.  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master  has  the  considerable  merit  of  uniformity  of  texture,  such 
indeed  as  we  find  in  that  very  different  play.  She  wou'd  if  she 
cou'd.  Both  are  works  in  a  small  compass,  both  show  a  control 
of  the  means  required  to  their  respective  ends.  But  the  end- 
product  in  Wycherley’s  case  has  yet  neither  fineness  nor  the 
power  to  disturb  our  equanimity. 

Wycherley,  indeed,  is  never  fine,  but  in  The  Country-Wife  he 
achieved  his  masterpiece  by  maintaining  his  own  self-control 
while  putting  his  audience  out  of  countenance.  It  has,  beyond 
question,  a  brilliant  comic  idea:  Horner  sets  up  for  cuckold- 
maker  extraordinary  by  pretending  to  all  his  friends  that  he  is 
impotent:  husbands,  giggling  as  men  oddly  do  at  the  notion  of 
impotence,  allow  him  to  be  free  with  their  wives:  both  Homer 
and  their  wives  will  thus,  they  think,  be  tormented,  and  the 
husbands’  honour  will  be  safe.  But  Pinchwife,  the  rake  who 
left  town  to  marry  the  innocent  country  girl,  Margery,  is  not 
to  be  so  easily  gulled.  It  is  by  other  devices,  by  bold  impertin¬ 
ence,  that  Horner  wins  Margery.  At  the  end  of  things,  all  the 
husbands,  after  a  short  bout  of  suspicion,  feel  safe  again,  and 
the  play  concludes  with  a  dance  of  cuckolds.  One  may  criticize 
the  conduct  of  the  subsidiary  plot,  in  which  the  otherwise 
sensible  Alithea  tries  to  persist  in  her  undertaking  to  many 
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Sparkish,  until  Horner’s  friend  Harcourt  persuades  her  to  turn 
to  him:  Alithea,  we  feel,  would  see  through  Sparkish  at  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance  and  would  never  consider 
marrying  him  if  there  were  another  man  available.  But  the 
plots  are.  cleverly  interwoven,  and  action  and  dialogue  fit  well 
together:  scenes  full  of  bustle  and  hilarious  event  are  balanced 
by  conversation-pieces  in  which  Lady  Fidget,  Mrs.  Squeamish 
and  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidget  expose  their  pretensions.  Wycherley’s 
prose  is  now  indeed  a  forceful  instrument:  he  can  get  the  full 
quality  out  of  a  word  through  the  use  of  repetition,  with  a 
skilful  variation  of  stress,  or  he  can  tzdce  us  by  surprise  w  ith  the 
sudden  retort.  Here  is  Lady  Fidget  complaining  of  scandal: 

To  report  a  Man  has  had  a  Person,  when  he  has  not  had  a 
Person,  is  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  whole  World,  that  can 
be  done  to  a  Person.  (II,  i.) 

Here  she  is  in  all  the  stature  of  her  hypocrisy: 

MRS.  DAiN.  I  suppose  the  crime  against  our  honour,  is  the 
same  with  a  Man  of  quality,  as  with  another. 

LADY  HD.  How!  no  sure,  the  Man  of  quality  is  likest 
one’s  Husband,  and  therefore  the  fault  shou’d  be  the  less. 

MRS.  DAIN.  But  then  the  pleasure  shou’d  be  the  less. 

LADY  FID.  Fye,  fye,  fye,  for  shame  Sister,  whither  shall  we 
ramble?  be  continent  in  your  discourse,  or  I  shall  hate 
you.  (II,  I.) 

And  here  she  puts  us  quite  out  of  countenance: 

HORN.  If  you  talk  a  word  more  of  your  Honour,  you’ll 
make  me  incapable  to  wrong  it;  to  talk  of  Honour  in  the 
mysteries  of  Love,  is  like  talking  of  Heaven,  or  the  Deity 
in  an  operation  of  Witchcraft,  just  when  you  are  employing 
the  Devil,  it  makes  the  charm  impotent. 

LADY  FID.  Nay,  fie,  let  us  not  be  smooty.  (IV,  3.) 

An  author  can  take  pleasure  in  identifying  himself  with  a  figure 
like  Horner,  who  controls  all  the  wires  and  revels  in  his  power. 
Wycherley  not  merely  lashes  but  delights  in  his  age:  Sir  Jasper 
is  a  prize  cuckold,  his  lady  a  devastating  hypocrite,  Pinchwife  a 
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glorious  challenge  to  deception,  and  Margery  a  child  of  joy. 
It  is  brilliantly  contrived  that  Pinchwife,  in  a  frenzy  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  is  never  allowed  to  be  more  than  a  figure  of  fun.  When  he 
finds  Margery’s  letter  to  Horner,  he  draws  his  sword  and  is 
ready  to  do  violence,  and  then  the  whole  effect  is  changed  by 
Margery’s  simple,  deflating  line:  ‘O  Lord,  O  Lord  you  arc 
such  a  Passionate  Man,  Bud!’  Wycherley  fondles  his  age  while 
exposing  it. 

But  this  sanguine-tempered  justice  was  not  maintained  in 
The  Plain  Dealer.  Certainly  it  was  an  ingenious  fancy  to  dedicate 
this,  his  last  play,  to  ‘My  Lady  B  —  a  noted  brothel-keeper: 
there  is  even  a  kind  of  logic  in  it,  when  one  remembers  that  his 
first  play  was  dedicated  to  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  But  the  dedication,  amusing  as  it  is,  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  limits  of  wit,  and  this  is  symptomatic  of  an  over-emphasis 
that  appears  throughout  the  play.  Wycherley  now  identifies 
himself,  not  with  Horner  the  master-contriver  of  the  action,  but 
with  Manly  the  deceived,  the  outraged  satirist.  He  has 
returned  from  abroad  to  find  his  mistress  and  his  friend  false, 
but  they  are  so  palpably  false  that  we  marvel  he  ever  trusted 
them.  He  is  attended  by  the  loving  Fidelia,  in  male  disguise, 
and  when  her  sex  is  revealed  at  the  end  of  the  play,  he 
obediently  falls  in  love  with  her  and  plans  to  retire  from  a 
society  he  contemns.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Fidelia  and 
even  on  occasion  Manly  have  blank  verse  soliloquies,  but  the 
verse  is  flabby  beyond  belief.  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
Fidelia  has  to  say: 

O  Heavens!  is  there  not  punishment  enough 
In  loving  well,  if  you  will  have’t  a  Crime; 

But  you  must  add  fresh  Torments  daily  to’t. 

And  punish  us  like  peevish  Rivals  still. 

Because  we  fain  would  find  a  Heaven  here? 

But  did  there  never  any  love  like  me, 

That,  untry’d  Tortures,  you  must  find  me  out? 
Others,  at  worst,  you  force  to  kill  themselves; 

But  I  must  be  Self-Murd’ress  of  my  love. 

Yet  will  not  grant  me  pow’r  to  end  my  Life, 

My  cruel  life;  for  when  a  Lover’s  hopes 
Are  dead,  and  gone,  life  is  unmerciful.  (IV,  2.) 
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As  we  read,  it  becomes  clear  that  Wycherley  was  aiming  at  an 
inclusive  kind  of  comedy,  that  should  see  the  absurdity  of 
things  and  yet  mark  their  grimness  too,  the  kind  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  that  Marston  strove 
towards  in  The  Malcontent.  But  Restoration  tragic  writing  was 
not  of  the  sort  that  could  fuse  with  comedy:  it  stood  in  necessary 
isolation,  the  expression  of  an  ‘as  if’  fantasy.  Even  if  Wycherley 
had  been  able  to  write  better  blank  verse  —  and  the  only  man 
of  the  time,  after  Milton’s  death,  who  could  be  relied  on  for 
good  blank  verse  was  Dryden  —  he  would  have  failed  to  bring 
the  tragic  and  comic  styles  into  a  unity.  Moreover,  the  play  of 
thorough-going  scepticism  was  beyond  Wycherley’s  strength: 
he  could  never  rise  to  a  picture  of  a  whole  universe  in  disorder. 
Like  Mr.  Huxley  in  Ape  and  Essence,  he  had  to  provide  a  pastoral 
bolt-hole  for  his  true  lovers.  It  needs  a  considerable  writer  to 
give  Pandarus  the  last  word  on  the  Trojan  War. 

Apart  from  the  sentimentality  associated  with  Fidelia,  the 
play  has  other  inconsistencies  in  texture  which  separate  it 
.sharply  from  The  Country  Wife  and  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
Master.  The  sub-plot,  concerning  the  pursuit  of  the  Widow 
Blackacre  by  Manly’s  true  friend  Freeman,  is  completely 
amoral,  yet  Freeman  is  never  reproached  for  his  extortion  of 
an  annuity  from  the  Widow:  this  will  hardly  do  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  moral  code  which  Manly  upholds.  And  the  play  has 
in  Eliza  an  embodiment  of  the  characteristic  Restoration  mean 
between  scruple  and  licence,  yet  she  is  a  relatively  unimportant 
spectator  of  the  action:  her  point  of  view  is  incompatible  with 
Manly’s,  but  the  contradiction  is  never  resolved.  In  contrast  to 
The  Country  Wife,  moreover,  too  much  of  this  play  consists  of 
the  static  exposing  of  manners,  with  intervening  bursts  of  plot- 
activity.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  best  passages,  Olivia’s 
hypocritical  denunciation  of  The  Country  Wife,  occurs  in  one 
of  the  static  scenes,  but  we  miss  in  them  the  tension,  the 
feeling  that  something  is  always  about  to  happen,  that 
informs  the  more  static  parts  of  the  earlier  play.  Wycherley’s 
prose,  too,  is  here  too  obviously  fabricated,  lacking  in  bite 
as  it  cultivates  the  preaching  tone:  Manly,  railing  against 
false  friendship,  recalls  Christina’s  reproaches  in  Love  in  a 
Wood: 


! 
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Not  but  I  know,  that  generally,  no  man  can  be  a  great  I 
Enemy,  but  under  the  name  of  Friend;  and  if  you  are  a 
Cuckold,  it  is  your  Friend  only  that  makes  you  so;  for  your 
Enemy  is  not  admitted  to  your  house:  if  you  are  cheated  in 
your  Fortune,  ’tis  your  Friend  that  does  it;  for  your  Enemy 
is  not  made  your  Trustee:  If  your  Honour,  or  good  name  be 
injur’d,  ’tis  your  Friend  that  does  it  still,  because  your 
Enemy  is  not  believ’d  against  you.  (I,  i.) 

In  his  time  it  was  this  play  that  brought  Wycherley  most 
fame,  but  to  us  it  is  more  interesting  as  a  psychological  docu-  j 
ment  than  as  a  drama.  It  reveals  not  only  Wycherley’s  limita¬ 
tions  but  the  limitations  of  Restoration  drama  as  a  whole. 
That  drama  could  manage  the  graceful  fun  of  She  wou'd  if  she 
cou'd,  the  blended  shrewdness  and  charm  of  The  Man  of  Mode, 
the  firm  and  delighted  satire  of  The  Country-Wife,  and  in 
Congreve  the  subtle  exploration  of  its  own  defeat.  It  could 
reach  Troilus  and  Cressida  no  more  than  it  could  reach  King  Lear. 
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Gabriel  Harvey 
A  reply  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Toung 
J.  C.  MAXWELL 

MR.  G.  M.  YOUNG’S  essay  ‘A  Word  for  Gabriel  Harvey’  has 
been  published  three  times,  in  Life  and  Letters  for  June  1930,  in 
the  World’s  Classics  English  Critical  Essays  ( Twentieth  Century)  in 
1933,  and  in  Mr.  Young’s  collection,  Last  Essays,  in  1950.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  last-named  he  says  that  it  was  written 
‘in  the  hope,  so  far  unfulfilled,  of  dispelling  one  of  those  myths 
which  are  the  plague  of  history’.  I  have  noticed  one  echo  of 
Mr.  Young’s  view,  by  Professor  de  Sola  Pinto  in  English  VI 
(1946-47),  p.  145,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  entitled  to  complain 
that  he  has  been  neglected.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  argue 
that  everything  that  is  new  and  challenging  in  Mr.  Young’s  essay 
is  unsound,  and  that  the  traditional  account  of  Gabriel  Harvey 
and  his  relations  with  Spenser  is  substantially  correct. 

Some  minor  concessions  may  gladly  be  made.  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  was  wrong  in  implying  that  Spenser  ever  had 
any  idea  of  writing  the  Faerie  Queene  in  hexameters,  and 
Professor  de  Selincourt  was  at  least  incautious  in  suggesting 
that  Harvey  would  not  have  regarded  Chaucer  as  a  fit  poetic 
model.  (But  his  admiration  for  Chaucer  does  not  prove  that 
he  would  have  regarded  him  as  a  fit  model.)  But  Mr.  Young’s 
main  contentions  are  that  Harvey  ‘discovered  that  the  hexa¬ 
meter  in  English  was  not  a  serious  metre’,  and  that  he  objected 
in  principle  to  ‘classical  scansion  in  English’.  The  upshot  is 
that  we  are  asked  to  picture  him  as  laughing  Spenser  out  of  his 
experiments  in  English  ‘versifying’,  or  at  least  out  of  taking 
them  seriously. 

The  clmm  that  Harvey  ‘discovered  that  the  hexameter  in 
English  was  not  a  serious  metre’  is  based  on  one  of  the  specimens 
in  the  third  of  the  Familiar  Letters  (Oxford  Spenser,  p.  625). 
This  is  in  hexameters,  and  is  not  serious  but  satirical.*  But 
that  only  shows  one  thing  that  Harvey  thought  the  hexameter 

^  There  is  nothing  undassical  about  this:  the  Latin  hexameter  is  the  metre  of 
Horace’s  Satires  as  well  as  of  the  Atmid. 
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could  do,  and  nothing  about  what  he  thought  it  could  not  do. 
Mr.  Young  nowhere  refers  to  the  passage  on  which  (and  not 
on  the  letters  to  Spenser  by  themselves)  is  based  the  traditional 
description  of  Harvey  as  a  champion  of  classical  versification  in 
English.  It  is  in  the  third  of  Foure  Letters,  addressed  to  Nashe 
(1592),  and  is  quoted  in  G.  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical 
Essays  (London,  1904),  II,  230-1.  Harvey  there  talks  of ‘the 
Hexameter  verse  .  .  .  whereof  neither  Homer  in  Greeke,  nor 
Virgin  in  Latine  (how  valorous  Autors!)  nor  Alexander  in 
conquest,  nor  Augustus  in  maiesty  (how  puissaunt  Princes!) 
were  ashamed,  but  accompted  it  the  onely  gallant  trompet  of 
braue  and  Heroicall  Actes.  And  I  wis  the  English  is  nothing 
too  good  to  imitat  the  Greeke,  or  Latine,  or  other  eloquent 
Languages  that  honour  the  Hexameter  as  the  soueraigne  of 
verses  and  the  high  Controwler  of  Rimes.  If  I  neuer  deseruc 
anye  better  remembraunce,  let  mee  ...  be  epitaphed.  The 
Inuentour  of  the  English  Hexameter  —  whome  learned  M. 
Stanihurst  imitated  in  his  Virgill,  and  excellent  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney  disdained  not  to  follow  in  his  Arcadia  &  elsewhere.’ 
Perhaps  this  is  an  elaborate  leg-pull  as  well,  but  if  so  Mr. 
Young  ought  to  explain  it  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  so  quick 
at  seeing  jokes,  rather  than  ignore  it  altogether. 

What  of  the  particular  passages  on  which  Mr.  Young 
relies?  He  misinterprets  them  all.  Harvey  does  indeed  say 
that  if  Spenser’s  alleged  trimeter  ‘Playing  alone  carelesse  on 
his  heauenlie  Virginals’  is  to  scan,  the  last  two  words  ought  to 
be  spelt  ‘Heaunli  Virgnals’,  but  this  (though  it  implies  dis¬ 
approval)  is,  like  his  other  comments,  perfectly  serious  technical 
criticism,  not  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  all  that  Spenser  is  trying 
to  do.  Mr.  Young’s  trouble  is  that  he  recognizes  no  half-way 
house  between  the  view  that  Harvey  took  the  specimen  verses, 
whether  Spenser’s,  or  his  own,  or  John  Harvey’s,  seriously  as 
poetry,  and  the  view  that  he  did  not  take  them  seriously  at  all. 
The  truth  is  much  simpler  —  he  took  them  seriously,  and 
criticized  them,  as  technical  exercises:  not  in  themselves  poetry, 
but  useful  training  for  a  poet,  in  accordance  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theory  of  imitatio. 

Mr.  Young’s  next  example  is  no  more  happy.  He  claims 
that  Harvey  introduces  Spenser  as  addressing  a  laurel  tree  in 
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lines  beginning:  ‘What  might  I  call  this  Tree?  A  Laurell?  O 
bonny  Laurell’  and  the  laurel  as  replying  after  fifteen  lines: 

’  ‘But  what  sayes  Daphne?  J^on  omni  dormio,  worse  lucke.’  And 
I  he  comments:  ‘It  was  rough  fooling,  but  it  was  effective. 
Spenser  wrote  no  more  hexameters.’  But  if  we  turn  to  the  text, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  either  that  the  lines  are 
I  imagined  to  have  been  spoken  by  Spenser,  or  that  they  have 
;  any  relation  to  anything  Spenser  has  been  writing,  except  in 
;  so  far  as  they  are  in  requital  of  lines  he  has  sent  Harvey.  If 
Spenser  had  been  writing  serious  hexameters  it  is  hard  to  see 
j  how  Harvey’s  lines  could  have  shown  him  the  error  of.  his 
ways,  any  more  than  Philips’s  Splendid  Shilling  would  have  in¬ 
duced  Milton  to  rewrite  Paradise  Lost  in  a  different  style,  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  read  it.’ 

I  Mr.  Young’s  last  contention  about  Harvey’s  ‘objections  to 
I  classical  scansion  in  English’  rests  on  an  ambiguity.  Harvey 
I  did  indeed  object  to  ‘Drant’s  rules’,  according  to  which  the 
I  first  e  in  carpenter  was  long  by  position  as  in  Latin.  But  his 
I  defence  of  ‘the  vulgare  and  naturall  Mother  Prosodye\  in  which 
I  ‘Position  neither  maketh  shorte,  nor  long’,*  does  not  involve 
the  abandonment  of  reform  of  English  verse  on  a  classical 
I  model.*  His  whole  argument,  indeed,  proceeds  on  the  basis  of 
I  a  common  acceptance  of  the  aim  ‘to  pull  downe  Ryming  and 
set  vppe  Versifying’. 

:  ‘  I  am  entertaining,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  hypothesis  Mr.  Young  seems 

!  to  hold:  that  Harvey’s  lines,  if  related  to  Spenser’s  experiments,  are  in  the  nature 
I  of  a  parody  of  the  latter. 

||  '  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  this  really  leaves  standing 

anything  that  can  rightly  be  called  quantitative.  The  practical  upshot  of  Harvey’s 
'•  proposals  is,  I  think,  adequately  described  by  J.  E.  Spinoarn,  History  of  Literary 
Cr^cism  in  the  Renaissance  (New  York,  2nd  edn.,  1908),  p.  301:  ‘His  intention  was 
I  apparently  two-fold  -  to  abolish  rhyme,  and  to  introduce  new  metres  into  English 
I  poetry  . . .  Harvey,  in  observing  merely  the  English  accent,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
i  nave  introduced  quantity  into  our  verse,  but  was  simply  adapting  new  metres, 
[  Mch  as  dactyls,  trochees,  and  spondees,  to  the  requirements  of  English  poetry.’ 

But  Harvey  obviously  thought  that  his  reforms  were  more  momentous  than  that 
,  Kerns  to  a  modem  reader  to  amount  to.  The  contrast  between  his  apparently 


I  accentual  principles  and  his  in  the  main  non-accentual  practice  is  fully  discussed 
,  by  G.  L.  Hendrickson,  ‘Elizabethan  Quantitative  Hexameters’,  Philological 
Qtaiierly,  XXVIII  (1^9),  237-60.  This  article  raises  the  disciusion  of  the  whole 
I  subject  to  a  new  level  of  scholarship. 

'It  is  curious  that  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  is  confused  on  this  point.  He  quotes 
Harvey’s  contemptuous  reference  to  ‘Granting  of  Verses’  (G.  Greg^ory  Smith, 
CD.  dt.,  II,  272),  as  suggesting  that  Harvey  had  ‘abandoned  his  crusade  in  favour 
of  classical  metres  in  ^glish’  {Gabriel  Harvgr’s  Margitudia,  Stratford-upon-Avon 
(«9i3).  P-  59.  n.  i).  . 
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If  Harvey  is  to  be  praised  —  and  there  is  much  to  praise  in 
him  —  it  should  be  for  his  generous  appreciation  of  much  of  the 
best  ‘ryming’  of  his  own  day  in  spite  of  his  theoretical  preference 
for  ‘versifying’,  not  for  holding  a  view  clean  contrary  to  that 
which  he  has  traditionally  been  believed  to  hold  —  and  believed 
on  the  best  authority,  his  own  explicit  statement. 
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The  Curious  Elf 

A  Note  on  Rhyme  in  Keats 

KINGSLEY  AMIS 

IT  is  a  tradition  that  Isabella  is  the  work  of  a  poetical  appren-. 
rice,  and  that  hence  it  contains  a  number  of  technical  errors,  of 
a  sort  which  the  mature  Keats  would  not  have  committed. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Ridley,  in  his  well-known  Keats'  craftsmanship y  hzis 
drawn  attention  to  some  of  these  errors,*  but  quotes  without 
any  such  comment: 

L  VI 


.  .  .  She  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm. 

LVII 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour!  — 

It  may  not  be  —  those  Baalites  of  pelf. 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
•  From  her  dead  eyes;  and  many  a  curious  elf. 

Among  her  kindred,  wonder’d  that  such  dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark’d  out  to  be  a  Noble’s  bride. 

What  creatures  formed  this  band  of  elves  among  Isabella’s 
kindred?  They  cannot  be  the  spiteful  daemonic  entities  of 
Teutonic  legend,  nor  the  sentimentalized  but  still  non-human 
sprites  of  the  nursery  tale;  if  they  were,  prior  notice  would 
surely  have  been  given  of  this  strain  in  Isabella’s  family.  The 
O.E.D.  gives  a  few  early  nineteenth-century  instances  of  the 
word  used-  metaphorically,  notably  as  applying  to  children, 
but  the  connotations  of  malice  or  mischief,  or  at  least  that  of 
extreme  smallness,  seem  never  to  have  been  lost.  Any  such 


‘M.  R.  Rioley,  KetOs'  craftsmanship;  a  study  in  poetic  development,  1933,  pp.  27-8, 
SO.  35-6.  41-2,  44,  46-7. 
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connotation  is  irrelevant,  even  positively  unsuitable,  to  the  j 
present  context.  Why  then  are  elves  brought  in  at  all?  j 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is  ‘because  elf  1 
rhymes  with  self  and  almost  nothing  else  does’,  but  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion  should  not  therefore  be  impugned  as  cumber¬ 
some  levity.  A  diagnosis  of  poetic  incompetence  should  never 
be  made  until  all  attempts  to  explain  the  situation  in  terms  of 
meaning  have  broken  down.  If  such  a  diagnosis  can  be  made 
here,  it  also  explains  the  otherwise  puzzling  problems  of  why 
the  pointlessly  odd  ‘pelf’  was  resorted  to,  and  why  the  ungrace¬ 
ful  hyperbole  ‘the  continual  shower  from  her  dead  eyes’  was 
found  necessary.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  such 
blemishes  are  to  be  expected  in  youthful  work;  but  they  are 
more  easily  forgiven  in  unpublished  youthful  work.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  at  that  date  (the  spring  of  1818) 
Keats  was  already  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  his  brirf 
creative  life.  However,  the  matter  could  be  shelved  at  this 
p>oint,  or  even  earlier,  if  the  elf  did  not  appear  in  other  poems 
of  Keats,  and  under  similar  conditions. 

The  elf  is  twice  introduced  in  Endymion  (written  April- 
November  1817).  The  first  passage  (II,  275  et  seq.)  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  in  the  poem,  the  elf  is  aptly  used  as  a  malign¬ 
ant  sprite,  and  the  question  whether  the  necessary  rhyme  to 
‘self’  first  brought  the  image  to  Keats’s  mind  is  thus  made 
irrelevant.  The  second  passage,  which  is  not  far  away  (II,  458 
et  seq.),  concerns  Adonis,  whom  Venus  ‘strove  to  bind  ...  all  in 
all  unto  her  doting  self’.  For  failing  to  respond  to  this  intention 
Adonis  is  called  a  ‘fond  elf’,  a  title  wholly  at  variance  with  any 
admissible  connotation  of  the  word  as  well  as  involving  a 
maladroit  confusion  of  mythologies.  The  elf  is  next  found  in 
Isabella,  as  quoted;  next  again  in  the  otherwise  pleasing  sonnet 
Ben  Nevis  (August  1818).  Here  Keats,  committed  to  the  line 
‘Even  sc  vague  is  man’s  sight  of  himself!’  appears  in  propria 
persona  as  ‘a  poor  witless  elf’  with  a  similar  absence  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  Introduced  twice  in  1817  and  twice  in  1818,  the  elf 
turns  up  three  times  in  1819,  by  general  agreement  not  an 
immature  year  in  its  author’s  life.  In  the  second  sonnet  On 
fame  (April  1819),  the  line  ‘It  is  as  if  the  rose  should  pluck 
herself’  precedes  a  comparison  of  a  Naiad  to  ‘a  meddling  elf’, 
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another  mythological  incongruity  even  if  the  simile  is  just  in 
other  ways.  The  same  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  suggestion 
that  Lamia  resembled  ‘some  penanced  lady  elf,  Some  demon’s 
mistress,  or  the  demon’s  self’;’  but  this  charge,  like  the  one 
immediately  above,  need  not  be  pressed.  What  needs  pressing 
is  the  charge  to  be  made  against 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 

Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
.As  she  is  fam’d  to  do,  deceiving  elf.* 

After  the  climax  of  the  preceding  stanza,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  first  two  lines  of  this  one,  the  elf’s  appearance  here  is 
doubly  unwelcome.  Not  only  has  it  nothing  to  add  in  precision, 
it  even  hinders  the  reader  from  grasping  how  ‘the  fancy’ 
appears  in  the  poet’s  imagination,  as  well  as  bringing  a  faint 
but  unmistakable  whiff  of  the  reproachful  coyness  which  is  at 
its  intolerable  worst  in  poems  like  Hush,  hush!  or  Sharing  Eve's 
apple,  and  which,  considering  the  tone  of  what  has  gone  before, 
seems  nearly  at  its  worst  here  too.  This  reflection  is  not 
offered  in  a  merely  carping  spirit;  indeed,  one’s  disappointment 
at  these  two  lines*  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  one’s  esteem 
for  those  which  precede  them. 

The  object  of  thus  tracing  the  history  of  Keats’s  elf  has  been 
to  suggest,  firstly,  that  his  weakness  in  handling  rhyme  is  too 
often  glossed  over  as  irrelevant  to  his  thought  (as  if  the  two 
could  be  separated);  secondly,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion,  this  weakness  was  never  finally  overcome.*  It  remains 
to  put  forward  a  tentative  explanation  of  the  weakness  and  its 
persistence.  A  glance  at  the  lines  which,  in  each  passage  cited, 
necessitate  recourse  to  the  elf  may  indicate  such  an  explanation. 

*  Lamia  (July  1819),  I,  55-6. 

'  Odt  to  a  nighting^  (I^y  i8ig),  stanza  vin. 

*They  contain  at  least  four  other  obvious  faults.  The  pleonastic  ‘the’  applied 
to  ‘fancy’  inappropriately  suggests  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  mind,  the  fanciful 
faculty  in  abstract,  which  is  intended  -  exactly  what  is  not  intended;  personified 
Fancy  must  stand  on  her  own.  Also  obvious  are  the  flatness  of ‘so  well’,  the  clumsi* 
ness  of  ‘to  do’,  the  tautology  of  ‘cheat’  and  ‘deceiving’.  Few  lines  in  English 
poetry  are  more  hopelessly  inadrauate  to  their  occasion  than  these  two. 

*  A  glance  at  the  rhymes  in  The  cap  and  bells  (not  abandoned  until  February 
i8ao),  stanzas  iv,  vn,  xxn,  xxxm,  xlvi,  XLvn,  utxvii,  will  further  justify  this 
contention.  The  elTs  absence  from  the  two  Hyperions  can  be  left  to  spes^  for  itself. 
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They  are  all  of  some  force  and  eloquence,  derived  very  largel| 
from  finishing  with  the  powerful  word  ‘self’  or  one  of  iti 
compounds.  The  speed  with  which  Keats  often  wrote,  and  hii 
noticeable  habit  at  other  times  of  beginning  the  draft  of  a 
passage  again  and  again  with  the  same  lines  until  he  could  get 
the  r«t  of  it  right,  make  it  relevant  to  observe  that  in  five  out 
of  six  cases  the  ‘self’  line  comes  before  the  ‘elf’  line.  It  cad 
easily  be  deduced  that  Keats  was  sometimes  too  quickly  satisfied! 
with  what  he  had  written;  but  it  is  possible  to  go  further.  Hit| 
satisfaction  with  the  ‘elf’  lines  could  hardly,  have  been  (one 
hopes  at  least  it  was  not)  more  than  an  expectation  that  they 
would  get  by  —  get  by  because  of  the  vigour  of  the  ‘self’  lines, 
and  it  is  his  satisfaction  with  these  lines  which  was  decisive  for 
him  and  is  significant  for  us.  He  refused,  in  effect,  to  alter  a 
successful  line  no  matter  what  crudity  its  retention  forced  on 
him.  Such  a  refusal,  so  persistently  repeated,  can  be  taken  as 
a  mark  of  self-indulgence,  a  quality  in  Keats  not  unworthy  of 
further  investigation.  It  can  also  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the* 
poetical  apprentice.  i 

CORRESPONDENCE 


The  University',  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  5  * 
February  i2th,  ^ 

The  Editor, 

Essays  in  Criticism 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  correct  Mr.  Bateson’s  impression  that  in  my 
letter  to  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  of  April  21st,  1950,  I- 
accepted  Dr.  Hotson’s  identification  of  the  ‘mortal  moon’  in  I 
Shakespeare’s  sonnet  107  and  ‘argued  for  1599-1600  as  the  1 
date  of  composition’  {Essays  in  Criticism,  i,  81  and  86)?  1 

Mr.  Bateson  has  perhaps  been  misled  by  the  comments  on  I 
my  letter  in  Hotson’s  a^cle  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
for  June  2nd,  1950;  but  my  letter  was  in  fact  concerned  only 
to  question  Hotson’s  conclusions,  and  I  did  not  suggest  any 
date  for  the  composition  of  sonnet  107. 

Yours  truly, 

I.  A.  Shapiro 


